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PARLOR VARIETIES (Part III.) Plays, Pantomimes, Charades. By Lovet. 
Witson. Containing nineteen bright and witty entertainments for amateur actors. Boards, 50 cents ; 
paper 30 cents. 

PARLOR VARIETIES (Part I.) Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 
BREWSTER. 16mo0. Boards, 50 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 


PARLOR VARIETIES (Part Il.)  Tableaux, Dialogues, Pantomimes, ete. By Emma E. 
BREWSTER and Lizzie B. SCRIBNER. Boards, 50 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 

A BAKER’S DOZEN. Humorous Dialogues. Containing thirteen popular pieces. Seven 
for male characters; six for female qnaractere. "Beards, 60 cents. 

THE GLOBE DRAMA. A new collection of original Dramas and Comedies. By GEORGE 
M. BAKER, author of Amateur Dramas. $1.50. 

BALLADS IN BLACK, By F. E. CuAse and J. F. Goopripar. A Series of Original 
Readings, to be produced as Shadow Pantomimes. With full directions for representation, by F. E. 
Chase. Illustrated with we Soy pe Silhouettes, by J. F. Goodridge; containing the following Panto- 


mimes: Driak, Driggs, and his Drouble, Orpheus the See a Anonymous, Cinderella, In Pawn. 
Price, in boards, illustrated cover, oblong, $1.00; each ballad separate, in paper, 25 cents. 


THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE. A Collection of Extracts, in Prose and Verse, from the 
most famous Orators and Poets. Newedition. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Cloth, $1.50. 


DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS, For schools and home amusement. Selected and 
arrenpes by W. EvioT FeTTE, A.M. First Series, illustrated, Cloth, $1.00; Second Series, illustrated, 
Noth, $1.00. 
The Dialogues in the above books are selected from the best points of the stories, and can be extended by 
taking several scenes together. 


SOCIAL CHARADES AND PARLOR OPERA, By M. T. CALDER. Contain- 
ing Operas, Charades, with Popular Tunes. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

POETICAL DRAMAS, For home and school. By Mary 8S. Copp. Containing short 
yuetien: and Sacred Dramas, suitable for Sunday-school entertainments, etc. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

FOOTLIGHT FROLICS, School Opera, Charades, and Plays. By Mrs. CHARLES E, 
FERNALD. Thirteen entertainments, including “Christmas Capers,” a capital ‘ Tree” introduction. 
Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

COBWEBS. A Juvenile Operetta. By Mrs, ELizApetu P. Goopricn, author of ‘ Young 
Folks’ Opera,” etc. 50 cents. 

MOTHER GOOSE MASQUERADES. = (The Lawrence Mother Goose. ) By E. D. K. 
Coneaang 0 directions for getting up an “ Evening of Nonsense.”’ Shadow-Plays, Pantomimes, Pro- 
cessions, Mimic Tableaux, and all the favorite ways of delineating passages of Mother Goose. Just the 
book for exhibitions. 50 cents net. 


Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for our New 
Ttust Catalogue. 
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Now Ready. 


NEW LATIN GRAMMAR! 


Not a mere compilation. Every page bears the impress of its 
author’s thorough scholarship and long experience in teaching. 
Special attention is invited to the syntax and exercises. 


A NEW LATIN READER! 


The wants of the beginner in reading Latin have been kept con- 
stantly in view in the preparation of this book. The new orthog- 
raphy is used. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


CASAR’S GALLIC WAR! 


The only one presenting the latest German edition of Cxsar’s 
text. The Vocabulary will be found especially full. | Etymolo- 
gies receive more consideration than usual. Abundant notes, 
maps, etc., leave nothing to be desired. : 

Teachers of Latin, dissatisfied with their present text-books, 
are invited to examine this new series. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


A STATE ADOPTION. 
October I9th, 1886. 


Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene 


— AND — 


Smith’s Elementary Physiology aid Hygiene 


the STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Were unanimously adopted Oct. 19th, 1886, b 
OF SOUTH CAR LANA for EXCLUSIVE USE in the Public Schools of that State. 


THE PRIMER, for Introduction, - - - 30cents. 
THE ELEMENTARY, - = = 650 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


PRINCIPLES HYGIENE, 


Including the essentials of Anatomy and Physiology. For schools. 
By Ezra M. Hunt, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Tenth President of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Assoc’n; See’y of the State Board of Health of 
N. J.; Instructor in Hygiene in the State Normal School of N. J. 


12mo, Cloth, Tllustrated, 400 Pages. 


For Introduction or Examination, - - 90 cents, 
Publishers, NEw YORK AND CHICAGO. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1. They are especially adapted for school P 08es. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
38. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4 Are of American manufacture. — 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 

6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them, 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


Another Reduction in Prices. 


The Publishers beg leave to announce that they have reduced the prices of “Harper's New Graded Copy Books,’ so that 
they are now much lower than those of any other series in the market. 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books. 


By H. W. SHA YLOR. 


“ LEQGIBILITY is the first essential to good writing. 


simple, standard letters, well executed, but free from any incumbrance whatever in the way of unnecessary or flourished lines.” 


The style chosen and used exclusively is that of the plain, 


TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Primary Course, 7 Nos., 
Grammar 8 Nos., - 
Tracing " 2 Nos., 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - 


- 67 cents per dozen.) Samples will be sent free to 
- - 90 « os « any teacher who is using un- 


- 60 « « « satisfactory Copy Books. 
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INSTRUMENTS. 
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of 32 pages free. 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
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FOR GEDCPAPHY 


SOLAR CAMERA 


"— CIRCULAR FREE 


ANTERN SLIDE 


TTERNG FOR BLACKBOARD MAPS 
1AS.F. ADAMS, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


AGENTS, WANTED sins 
Own Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice. 1 vol., finely illustrated. W. H. T 


. THOMP- 
son & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


One Lad 


Or gentleman wanted,in each town in U. 8. to canvass 
for a beautifully illustrated family magazine, now in 
its 12th year; 3150 a year with splendid premiums 
to every subscriber. An experienced canvasser can 
earn from $30 to $40 a week. Any smart man or 
woman can do well. For sample copies and Agents’ 
Circular, address 

THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED (o- 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


Tiis last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
et, bumor and pathos. LEright, pure, and good, ‘full of 
lang! at sight to all. To it m added 
Afe and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN Ats- 
TT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $1600 
fo $200 4 month made. 0 7 Distance no hindrance as we 
mive Extra Terms and Freight. Write for circulars to 
BD. WOLTMINGTON & CO., Bartford, Coun. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 


686 
611 Waskingten St., Heston. 


CROSBY'S VIT ALIZED PHOSPHIT Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 

life and energy to all who are nervous or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor, Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use, A cure for 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula on every 


label. A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 
Fersale by Druggi«t« or Mail, $1.00. 56 W. 25th St., New Vork. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
1S THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils, 
AGENTS. db 
G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton’Street, Boston. Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


THE SCHOOL SUPPLY & Pups. Co.. 
36 Bond Street, New York. Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cireular. 


J. B. Lrpprncort Co,, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen'l School Furnishers, 


Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers and Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 


the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
TELLUBIANS 
“TRIUMPH ” MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
‘and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 


“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 


GEOMETRICAL 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. BLOOKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
The ONLY DOVETAILED for every department. 
School Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars 


Breadway, New Werk, 
195 Wabash Ave., Uhicago. 


{ AH ANDREWS & CO. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. &. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
High Schoo OF 


Catalegue of Physical Instruments for is and 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes AND LANTERNS 
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THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 322, 351,170, Get 
AND BIS OTHER STYLES | 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mz WORLD, 


ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


THE HUMAN BODY, 
CHART 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers, 

Price by snail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, Maven, Cons. 


CHEAP. 


SIMPLE, 


NEW, 


"OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGtENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


CON! remedy for thea 


bove ; by its use 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrongis my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
& P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 FearlSt ¥ 


Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 


Does the old surface 
need RE-COATING? 


5 Years Guarantee, 
FREE 
ROBERTS & FAY 


620 N. Thirteenth St, 
PHILAGELPHIA, PA, 


USE CHALK OR 
SLATE PENCIL» 


FOR ALL. $30 a week and ex 
aid Outfit worth ®Sand particulars tree. 


Take it in Time. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a highly 
soncentrated and powerful medicine. 
It is an anodyne expectorant, and, if 
promptly taken, in cases of Coughs, 
Throat or Lung troubles, soothes and 
heals the irritated tissues, and quickly 
allays all tendency to Consumption. 


Six years ago, I contracted a severe 
Cold, which settled on my Lungs, and 
soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had a Cough, 
Night Sweats, Bleeding Lungs, Pain in 
my Chest and Sides, and was so com- 
pletely prostrated, as to be contined to 
my bed most of the time. After trying 
various prescriptions, without benefit, 
my physician finally determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 
to rally from the first dose of this med- 
icine, and, after using only three bottles, 
am now as well and sound as ever. — 
Rodney Johnson, Springtield, Il. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family, for Colds and Coughs, 
with infallible success, and should not 
dare to be without this medicine through 
the winter months.— Russel Bodine, 
Hughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


aes by Dr. J.C. A & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all ruggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


“The Ideal New England Newspaper.” 


Springfield Republican, 


FOR 1887. 


THE REPUBLICAN aims to be a newspaper in the 
broadest and highest sense. It prints all the legiti- 
mate news of the day without fear or favor, unem- 
barrassed by personal or partisan obligations, and 
in compact, well arranged form. Its facilities for 
gathering and publishing the news are unsurpassed 
outside of the largest cities, and are constantly im- 
proving. 

THE REPUBLICAN is distinctively a New England 
newspaper, although its reputation is national. Its 
local field embraces not only Springfield, but all of 
Western Massachusetts, Northern Connecticut, and 
Southern Vermont, and the news of this section it 
presents with great care and fullness. In no other 
journal can the dwellers in this region find so com- 
plete a daily record of home affairs. 

In its political attitude THE REPUBLICAN main- 
tains a thorough independence, giving a fair hearing 
to all reasonable men and parties in its columns, but 
asserting its own convictions on public issues with 
vigor and clearness. It is opposed to unjust mo- 
nopoly in every form, to oppressive and unnecessary 
taxation, to any misuse of public trusts. It favors 
tariff reform in the interest especially of the poor 
man, civil service reform in the broadest measure, 
suspension of silver coinage and the acceptance of 
the commercial world’s money standard, and the 
promotion of American interest by natural and sound 
methods. 

THE REPUBLICAN is an earnest advocate of tem- 
perance, of social simplicity and purity, and of all 
the good causes that help to make life better. 

Itis not merely a journal of news, but undertakes 
to instruct and entertain its readers by the publica- 
tion of a rich variety of literary and miscellaneous 
matter, embracing home and foreign correspondence, 
stories, poetry, book reviews and notices, religious 
selections and discussions, special articles and com- 
pilations for the farmer and the mechanic, for 
women and children, dramatic art and society notes, 
etc. 

A new and valuable feature of THE REPUBLICAN 
is its 

SERIES OF WAR MEMORIES. 
Being interesting reminiscences of the rebellion 
written expressly for its columns, chiefly by Western 
Massachusetts veterans, both officers and privates. 
These articles appear in Monday’s Daily and in THE 
WEEKLY REPUBLICAN each week. 

THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 

Is $8 a year, $2.00 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 18 
cents a week; 3 cents a copy. 

THE SUNDAW REPUBLICAN 

Is $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 

Contains the cream of the seven Daily issues care- 
fully edited and arranged in compact form. It is an 
admirable family newspaper for farmers and all oth- 
ers who are unable to read the Daily and Sunday edi- 
tions, and costs only 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 

Or 10 cents a month for shorter periods ; 3 cents a 
copy. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN and the RURAL 
NEW YORKER, the best farm weekly in America, 
will be sent together one year for $2.50. 

New subscribers to THE WEEKLY REPUBLI- 
CAN will receive one or both papers for the month of 
December, 1886, without extra charge. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance, and sam- 
ple copies are sent free. , 

Hand your subscription to the local agent or send 
direct to 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
FORWARD! 


BY ARLO BATES. 


Live swiftly, that thy slow years may not falter 
Dragging dull feet along time’s weary way ; 
In quick succession let emotions alter, 
And crowd the life of years into a day ; 
They miss the secret who with trifles falter 
And dally idly when they fleet should run. 
Be thy course as of splendid comet wheeling 
Its matchless march onward from sun to sun; 
Waymarks along our path are throes of feeling, 
Who soonest lives them through is swiftest speeding 
Along the road to loftiest being leading. 


Forward! If through pain's thorns thy pathway leadeth 
’T were surely best to hasten to be done. 

If in joy’s meads, yet linger not; he speedeth 
To fuller bliss who spurns the meaner one, 

As the hot runner not an instant, heedeth 
What lies anear so that the goal be far, 

So let thy race unslaking be and breathless, 
Thy goal as distant as the farthest star ; 

Iv haste forsake the dying for the deathless ; 

Be in an instant old, and youth’s endeavor 

Leave far behind in flight toward the Forever. 


Only if love’s cup to thy lip be lifted,— 
Love sweet and cruel as an altar flame,— 
Be thou with this supremest guerdon gifted, 
Drink reverently, as men the sacred Name 
Pronounce, and slowly, slowly as are shifted 
The stars eternal in their lofty place ; 
So slowly that no precious drop be wasted, 
No subtilest flavor fail to yield its grace. 
Who fully this divinest cup has tasted 
Knows in the draught all life’s true worth and blessing,— 
His moments more than loveless years progressing. 


HELP THEM ALONG. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


There is always a pathos about the effort of any poor boy 
or girl anxious to be educated, and trying to find the next 
ladder-round overhead, and so climb higher. Whether 
the case in hand be one over the seas, like Luther singing 
for bread in the hungry streets of Eisenach, or at home, 
like our Garfield pushing the plane at a carpenter’s bench, 
such efforts always awaken a peculiar interest. What a 
strain there is each year on the inventive faculties of a 
host in our land to know how to get along and keep at 
school. Then comes some very practical pull of the 
muscles. As agents, they are selling books ; as teachers, 
they may be found in some red sugar-box known as the 
“school at the corners”; as mechanics, they toil in the 
shops. I remember reaching the Crawford House, one 
wild autumn night, when the storm-spirit was abroad 
among the White Hills. In the great parlor the flames 
flashed brilliantly in the wide fireplace, while the sparks 
chased one another briskly up the black-throated chimney. 
At the piano clustered several young men who had been 
students at a New Hampshire academy, but that season 
had been serving as waiters in the hotel. Outside, the 
rain dripped sombrely and the wind kept up its monot- 
onous moan, but within echoed jubilantly the skilled notes 
of those bright young waiters. ‘The mountain hotels have 
been good friends to many students from academy and 
college. 

It has always been an interesting point to determine 
the amount of help it is well to render one who is trying 
to help himself or herself. We all recognize the fact that 
the very disposition to work is one of the best prophesies of 


success. It is the strip of bright sky after a dreary day, 
and it is a gold-vane pointing toward fair weather. The 
boy asking about his father’s inheritance, was told by that 
parent: “My inheritance? I will tell you what it was: 
two good hands and an honest purpose to make the best 
use in my power of my hands and of the time God gave 
me.” ‘The man had inherited the certainty of success, 
because fired by this purpose to do something and to keep 
doing. 

Garfield has beencredited with this: “ It is a notion of 
mine, that if the disposition and ability to do hard work 
and keep it up steadily be not the proper definition of 
genius, it is at least true that these qualities are the best 
possible substitute for genius, perhaps better than genius.” 
It would be a serious mistake to dull in any way the lustre 
of this diamond quality. No one wishes by injudicious 
help to pauperize the worker. It would be an occasion 
for regret, if the wings given him and designed to help 
him fly should be plucked of their feathers and only stuff 
a bed of sleepy ease where the student forgets the nature 
of a true ambition. But those are exceptional cases. If 
we have picked out a young man or woman having in 
them the enthusiasm of work, our help will not put out 
this fire. It will save them from the damper of pecu- 
niary worry interfering with the success of an educational 
course, and prevent the encroachments of bread-and-butter 
duties on their time for study. If any of us have our- 
selves been helped in younger days, we can appreciate the 
force of this, and remember that one way to prove our 
gratitude to those now dead and our seniors is to extend 
like help ‘to those living and our juniors. It may be a 
direct gift, a loan, or a scholarship. Any way, our capa- 
city for help is equal to a hand of sympathy and a kind 
word to those trying to find a higher round (standing on 
nothing, it would sometimes seem), and a cordial grip and 
a sympathetic word are always appreciated. 


ON THE VERGE OF THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


In Four PARTS — MORAL. 


BY SUPT. ALBERT P. MARBLE, WORCESTER. 


I. 
In my college days I joined the grand old fraternity of 


the Zeta Psi. I hada gold pin for a badge, studded with 
jets, enameled, chased, engraved with emblems, the 
fasces, the death’s head, and other mystic symbols. On 
the back my name was cut in full. As the years after 
graduating rolled by, this badge no longer symbolized 
the whole large world. It became a memory. Many 
men did not recognize its mystic symbolism. It reposed 
in the case. My little daughters sometimes wore it. But 
one day I missed the stud from my shirt-bosom. It was 
Sunday, and nearly church-time. The pin took the place 
of the stud, and on my way home through the crowded 
street the pin was lost. Ona holiday a year after, while 
hurrying with gripsack in hand to take a train, I met in 
the crowd a man, evidently a laborer, in his best clothes, 
and fastened in the knot of his necktie was the badge. 
To reflect that the man did not know the mystery of that 
pin, that the badge was mine, was the work of a moment. 
I stopped him. ‘“ Where did you get that pin?” I asked. 
The answer appeared as if written on the retina of his 
dilated eyes. He had found it on the street. I told him 
the name on the back ; he gave me the pin, and I caught 
my train. How many chances were there of his finding 
my pin? of his being there? thatday? in his good 
clothes? with the pin in sight? of my being there? meet- 
ing him? seeing the pin? 
II. 

For a year or twothe pin was nowkeptinsafety. But an- 
other stud disappeared at length. Again a hurry, again 
the pin in place of the stud, and lost again! ‘ Gone for 
good and all this time,” I said to myself, as any one 
would say, “and good enough for the careless man.” 
Two years, and on coming to my dinner late one day, I 


ifound the pin under my plate where my wife had placed 

it. With it was the card of a hotel at San Padre, or San 
Something-else, Cal. A neighbor of mine, Mr. Bowker, 
had brought it. He had been traveling for pleasure all 
over the Western States and territories,—to Santa Fé, 
Los Angeles, Mariposa, Puget Sound, Sitka, San Fran- 
cisco. He wandered up the Sacramento, he rode on 
stages through mountain gorges and deep cafions, and one 
day he stopped at the hotel in San Padre. While there 
he received by mail a copy of a daily paper from my city. 
It reported a meeting of a society of which I am a mem- 
ber; my name was in the report. He left the paper on 
the table, the landlord picked it up, saw my name, and 
on my friend’s return asked him if he knew that man, 
and sent me the pin. As frequently happened, the land- 
lord said, a man had called there hungry and with no 
money, and had left the pin to pay for his dinner. 
This man had picked up the pin on the pavement near 
the railroad station in my city, gone to California, wan- 
dered about, and finally left it at the hotel. Now what 
were the chances that he would go to California, of all 
places in the world? to San Padre, of all places in that 
state ? to this particular hotel, hungry, penniless, and 
leave the pin? that Mr. Bowker would go there? 
receive a paper there ? and that particular paper instead 
of any one of two or three others? that the meeting 
would be reported ? that my name should appear in full, 
—which seldom happens? that the landlord should see 
the paper, and the name, and recognize it? and send back 
the pin? That this pin should thus be recovered once is 
remarkable ; the chances that it could twice be recovered 
were infinitesimally small. 


Miss Ella E. Cooper is a teacher here, intellectual, eul- 
tured, and refined. Mr. Smith is the agent of a New 
York publishing house. They met, in vacation, by the 
sea. They were introduced ; they conversed ; it may be 
they danced and played cards; they were congenial, prob- 
ably ; and they didn’t talk shop. In the natural course 
of events they parted, at length. But he did not forget. 
When he next came to this city he called—3 Myrtle 
street,—but she was not at home; he called again and 
asked for Miss Cooper. “Yes,” said the servant, ‘ she is 
in; step into the drawing-room and I will call her.” The 
servant disappeared ; the gentleman seated himself, hat 
and cane in hand. Soon the lady appeared ; she did not 
look natural; alas! she had changed. “I am Mr. 
Smith,” said he; “Miss Cooper?” “I am Miss 
Hooper,—Ella E. Hooper,” said she. He: “Is not this 
3 Myrtle street?” She: “This is 3 Myrtle place.” 
Explanations. How many chances were there that my 
friend Smith would find Miss Ella E. Hooper at 3 Myrtle 
place while seeking Miss Ella E. Cooper at 3 Myrtle 
street? that Myrtle street should turn at right angles, and 
at the angle should be continued as Myrtle place; and 
that he should stand vis-a-vis with the beautiful Miss 
Hooper instead of the charming Miss Cooper, who has 
never since seen Smith? On such slender threads does 
Fate hang female fortunes ! 


IV. 

During the late war Governor Andrew told his private 
secretary, Brown, to carry a bundle of dispatches, one 
afternoon, to Mr. Henry O. Reed, 5 Belknap street, Bos- 
ton, who would take the 4 o’clock train on the Boston & 
Albany railroad, and deliver them at a certain small 
town (whose name I do not remember) in New York 
State. Mr. Brown misunderstood the street. He called 
at 5 Belmont street; found Mr. Henry O. Reed, who was 
going to take the 4 o’clock train, Boston & Albany rail- 
road, bound for the small town in New Yagk State. Mr. 
Reed took the dispatches and delivered them ; but he was 
surprised, for he was not the Governor’s friend; he was 
another man. How many chances were there that Mr. 
Brown would find at No. 5 Belmont street a Mr. Henry 
O. Reed, of all other men, who was to take the 4 o'clock 
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the four roads to New York, bound for that particular] priests and fathers of the church. Mr. Blaine’s father, 
smail town, of all the small towns in the great state of|after an unsympathetic life in the matter of religious 
New York ? faith, finally became a convert to the Roman Catholic 


MorRAt. 
Sometimes, hardly never, expect the impossible ; for 
the above is literal fact, with merely the names changed. 


Church, and died within its fold. Here they lie under 
the uplifted cross, and the campaign questions on this 
point, so long discussed, find their answer here. A good 
old lady, of sister faith, says of Mr. Blaine’s mother, 
whom she knew well, “She was a good woman, and tried 


MR. BLAINE’S BOYHOOD HOME. to bring up her children right, and I guess they have all 
ag done well but Jimmy.” 


BY MRS EVA D. KELLOGG. 


A charming, October drive among the picturesque hills 
of southwestern Pennsylvania, where an outstretched hand 
from the carriage describes the plane of the tall tree-tops, 
majestically uprising like a forest of sentinels from the 
deep ravines by the roadside, brought us to the dingy vil- 
lage of West Brownsville, scattered about the hills and 
valleys on the Monongahela river, fifty miles south of 
Pittsburg. 

“T have brought you here to see the birthplace of 


ORIGIN OF WORDS. 


BY ELIZA N. LORD. 


There is always something interesting in the “ first 


things”; whence is one of the world’s questions. Look 
at the scientist, philosopher, or student of any department 
of knowledge and you will find him busy with this question 
in some form. It would seem as if nothing would be 


James G. Blaine,” said the quiet professor, and waited for|™ore natural than to question the origin of words that 
the “Oh!” and the musketry attack of questions that|¢constantly pass our lips, and yet there are comparatively 
followed. We stopped, looked, talked, and moralized few who do this. Surely we need not enter to see, but if 
just a little, before the old, tumble-down mansion, preten-|We stand at the gate of the golden city of language, no 
tious even in its hopeless decay. Built after the fashion|™ore alluring pathway can meet the eye than in the 
of an old Virginia homestead, close by the National Turn- direction of etymology. 


pike, over which Henry Clay drove to Washington and 
fame in the early years of 1800, it stands, an interesting |' 


Take the great word of the fashionable world. Etiquette| 
was a tag or label attached to any article giving name 


old pile of masonry, needing only the concealing charity|4nd kind. Etiquette is: “ Never eat soup from the tip 
of a clambering ivy to be as near a “ruin” as we Amer- of your spoon; never cut your bread; never bend over 


icans ever allow ourselves. Four round brick pillars in| your plate ; 


” and a long line of nevers, reaching from the 


front, only half disguised in broken and hanging plaster, dinner-party to your own room,—which, by the way, is 
support a shaky-looking balcony, while in the rear the|the pouting room, boudoir,—to the talking room, par- 
plain surface doors are reached by crazy steps four or five} /0r; (is there more mere talk than anything else there ?) 
feet high. An antiquated, windlass well, without a rope,|to the street and place of amusement, and all the way 


tells its story of vanished hands. 


The same locusts and| back to your room,—a never-ending chain. Then you are 


maples that shaded the playground of the young states-|#bsolutely ticketed by these rules, good or bad, false or 
man now keep guard over such habitable parts of the| true, according as the least of them is kept or broken. 


building as can be used for an almshouse. 
But little of interest can be learned of the boyhood of 
young Blaine. Genius burned so dimly at this stage that 


Bombast was cotton, and bombastic stuffed with cotton. 


Here we are left to draw what inferences we will concern- 
ing our present use of the word. We have not done 


even its existence was not suspected. His old teacher an-|!aughing over the fact (?) that Mr. B and Mr. J are filled 
ticipated no unusual career for him when under his care| With cotton, before the famous French duck story that 


at thirteen. Years after, this same old teacher, in plain|S@ve us the word canard, or the eager questionings of 


clothes and rural manners, entered the Capitol at Wash- 


ington to be instantly recognized by his former pupil, now mind. 


Speaker of the House, and brought forward at once, with 
his six and a half feet of unattractive humanity, to com- 
plete the interview at the Speaker’s desk. 


Dublin people to know the meaning of g ui z come to 


What customs do we find as we look at words which, 


were they not so embalmed, would perhaps never come to 
our notice? We estimate our brass money and then de/dib- 


Fortune looked after its protégé in early years by send- erately weigh it in the balance, if you will excuse the tau- 


ing his father, now greatly reduced in means, to Wash- 
ington, Pa., as county clerk, and thus gave young Blaine 
an opportunity to enter Washington and Jefferson Col- 


tology. We sign our names because we can make only 
the +- or sign, and we even use pebbles to calculate, as 
the primary children do splints and beads. Well, the 


lege, from which he graduated. “Good in college liter- Greeks used their five fingers,—meunatew! Stipulation 


ary society and in debate,” was about as high in distinct- 


ive praise as he rose in this institution. We wonder how] over their agreement. 
the Saxon to use cattle for money. How many teachers, 


when they receive their salaries, think it is but salt that 


the American eagle could have been content to fold its 
wings so long and give no sign of the flutter and flight 


shows us two ancient Romans solemnly breaking a straw 


Fee keeps record of the custom of 


that would follow the soaring of this young leader when|they have ? 


once he felt the air under his feet. But at twenty he 
seems to have had no life plan, and after returning to 


It is astonishing to find, as frequently we do, that two 


or more words, which have had no connection in our 


Brownsville and cutting his initials under the back door |™inds previously, have really grown from the same orig- 
of another residence, drifted to Kentucky as teacher, and|inal root. The origin of pagan is well known, but seldom 
into the good graces of Miss Stanwood, the Maine school-|¢onnected with page, a servant, or pay. Peculiar and 


mistress, who drew him eastward to Maine politics and 
national fame. 


pecuniary are far remote now, but both came from the 
same word,—pecus. Is it the same to be genteel, gener- 


Leaving the old house, we drove to the quaint Catholic|0us, or even gentle, as gentlemanly? In one sense the 
cemetery on the hill, nestling closely around the century- seashore, a pair of shears, a shire town, and a share of 
old Catholic Church, a gray stone, foreign-looking structure, | paternal property, suggest no likeness, yet they are sister 
under the willows. Here lie the parents of James G.|words. There is no idea of the same Lombards when we 
Blaine. The mother’s grave was unmarked for many speak of their benches being broken,—bankruptcy,—that 
years, but now a marble shaft rises above it. But there|the word /wmber gives. On every hand we find some- 


is no evidence of care or tender memory about the spot. 
From another grave a single blush rose sent out a June 
fragrance on the air, so touched with frost that every 


thing interesting in the origin and original force of words 
to tempt us on. There are those who admit this interest, 
but contend that such knowledge would cause a terrible 


other sign of blossom and summer had faded ; but in this|8ense of inconsistency and error in every sentence. They 
spot, not even separated from the surrounding graves,|say, in short, that conversation would be a misery ! 


nothing but neglect and inattention was suggested. 

Maria Gillespie, Mr. Blaine’s mother, was the grand- 
daughter of the old Irish Catholic pioneer settling on the 
Monongahela river before the Revolutionary days. A 
social leader before marriage, she was also a leader in the 
Catholic Church afterward, and intensely devoted to its 


— To purchase heaven, has gold the power ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
No; all that’s worth a wish or thought 
Fair virtue gives unbribed, unbought. — Anon. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE MOUNTAIN GORGE. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 
There's a gorge in the mountains so deep and lone 
You may hear the fall of the lightest stone. 
On its skyey ledge the fluttering birch 
Like a timid fledgling has held its perch, 
And the tall stanch bolt of the grappling pine 
Divides the blue with its feathered line. 


About the cliff have the oak and beech 

Their strong arms stretched with a clasping reach, 
And the wrinkled cedar its rivet set 

In the split of the chasm bare and wet, 

Where the white-stringed harp of the crystal falls 
Plays overtures to the echoing walls. 


Above the woods is the campus wide : 

The gray rock-floor on the ravine’s side. 
Uncounted ages have rolled away 

And a thousand years are as yesterday 

Since the water’s palm on that floor was laid 
And the lake grew deep in its growing shade. 


Uneounted ages that rock-wall built 

While the boiling oceans their crystals spilt, 
Earth’s patient forces upheaved the crust 

And the glacier ground it to fertile dust, 
Where the fruitful seed and the budding spore 
Outspread into beauty more and more. 


Uncounted ages shall onward roll 

Ere God shall ripen the perfect soul, 
And the faithful #ons with busy hand 
Fulfill the whole of His purpose grand ; 
Yet now in the gorge I may gaze and see 
How time foreshadows eternity. 


RUGBY. 


BY PAMELA McA. COLE, 


Lawrence Sheriff, grocer, a citizen of London, founded a school 
in Rugby, his native village, in 1567. Lands and money for carry- 
ing out his plan were left to two of his friends, who were to ‘‘ cause 
an honest, discreet, and learned man, being a Master of Arts, to be 
reteyned to teach’’ the school. Little is known of the history of 
Sheriff, who is supposed to have held some office under Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The trust being at first improperly managed, a board of trustees 
was appointed for the government of the school. But one teacher 
was at first employed ; later an assistant was required. The 
number of teachers has increased to ten or twelve. By an arrange- 
ment made in Dr. Arnold’s time, these assistants meet the head- 
master once a month for consultation concerning the affairs of the 
school. 

One of the regulations is that every boy shall teach himself 
something; he is expected to bring up for examination, once a 
year, some historical or geographical subject which he has mastered 
during holidays by his own unassisted study. The Public School 
Commissioners pay Rugby the high compliment of stating its gen- 
eral teaching in the Literal Humaniores to be absolutely unsur- 
passed,—its training in exact scholarship to stand within the first 
rank, 

It had been customary to appoint a chaplain for the school, but 
Dr. Arnold, ‘‘ desirous of improving such an opportunity of mold- 
ing the character of the Rugby boys, applied for, and was appointed 
to, the office, of which he declined to receive the remuneration.”’ 
The head masters succeeding have continued to preach every 
Sunday. 

The School Days of Tom Brown have familiarized the reading 
world with Rugby School, and the details of that charming story 
agree with graver chronicles of a time now fast becoming history. 


‘Some Rugbeians of an earlier generation, remembering the genial 


associations of their own time, are unwilling to acknowledge the su- 
periority of Dr. Arnold’s administration; but it cannot be denied 
that he was not merely a fine teacher but one of the greatest edu- 
eators of modern times. A loving friend writes, in 1828, of the 
‘“* new master of Rugby,’’—“‘ a man calculated beyond all others to 
engraft modern scholarship and modern improvements on the old- 
fashioned stem of a public education,’’ ‘‘ the person best fitted to 
get on with boys.’’ Experience proved the truth of the description. 
He had the gift of calling out the best that was in them; drawing 
out those finer qualities which exist, alas! too often latent, in every 
nature. He appealed to their honor, and he seldom appealed in 
vain. ‘‘’Tis a shame to tell a lie to Arnold,”’ said a pupil, ‘‘ for 
he always trusts one so.”’ 

As the subject of children’s books and reading has recently re- 
ceived so much attention, it may be interesting to recall that Dr. 
Arnold,—and few have known children better,—said that one of 
the great faults with which he had to contend was a certain ‘‘ child- 
ishness’’ of character, which he thought was to be attributed 
largely to the miscellaneous reading of the day, and especially to 
the prevalence of serial fiction. Even then, such reading was less 
abundant than now. 

Dr. Arnold died in 1842, at the age of forty-seven. The Arnold 
library at the school is named in loving remembrance of him. An- 
other memorial is his Life, by the late Arthur P. Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster, long a favorite pupil and an intimate friend of the 
“* master to whom he owed the building up of his mind.”’ 

Rugby has given many gallant men to the army of England. 
The ‘‘ Crimean window ”’ in the school chapel commemorates those 
who fell in the Crimean War, and another, the ‘‘ Indian window,” 
those who died in the great mutiny in India. Among the latter, 


the brave Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. He was the original of 
Harry East in the School Days at Rugby. 


a train, of all the trains, on the Boston & Albany, of _ making of her home a resting place for the PY 
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SEVENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY 


OF 


JouN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


MATERIAL FOR AN EXERCISE FOR SCHOOLS. 


John Greenleaf Whittier was born in Haverhill, Mass., Dec, 17, 
107, in the old Whittier homestead. 

Thomas Whittier, the first of the family in this country, was born 
in 1620, sailed from Southampton, Eng., for Boston, April 24, 
1638. 

The poet Whittier is descended from the same line as Daniel 
Webster, William Pitt Fessenden, Caleb Cushing, Col. William B. 
Green, and other prominent Americans. The Quaker characteristics 
of his ancestors, together with his own manner and speech, have led 
him to be known as the “‘ Quaker Poet.’’ His early home was some 
ways from the village of Haverhill, with every element of an ideal 
country homestead. Ip his poems he has remembered all the sur- 
roundings of the dearest spot on earth to him. 

His father was 47 years of age at the time of the poet’s birth. 
He was kind and just, but a man of few words. Of his mother he 
speaks thus tenderly in one of his poems: ‘ 


‘Our mother, while she turned her wheel, 
Or run the new-knit stocking heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town. 


* * * * * 7 * 


‘* Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewall’s ancient tome,— 
Beloved in every Quaker home,— 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom.” 


He went to school at seven years of age, and became much attached 
to the teachers of his early years. The school terms were of short 
duration, and he probably had no more school advantages than a 
child now enjoys in two years, of forty weeks each. He attracted 
little or no attention as a student. Of one of his schoolmasters, a 
student from Dartmouth College, he has written in ‘‘ Snow Bound” ;: 


‘* Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place ; 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face, 
Fresh-hued, and fair, where scarce appeared 


and at the age of 19 he began attending the Academy in Haverhill. 
It was a new institution in a new building, then occupied for the 
first time. Whittier wrote the ode that was sung at its dedication. 
In addition to the ordinary English branches, Whittier took lessons 
in French. It is said that when he passed in his first composition, 
the master would not believe it was the boy's own writing. While 
at the academy he boarded with the editor and publisher of the 
Haverhill Gazette. At the age of 20 he wrote for the Gazette, and 
continued at intervals to write for this paper for nearly forty years. 

The next winter he taught the district school in West Amesbury, 
now Merrimac, returning to the academy for another six months’ 


course in the spring. At the close of this term, Mr. Garrison se- 


The uncertain prophecy of beard.” 


He had little more opportunity for reading than for study. There 


were few books in his own home, bat he was a great borrower of 


books, often walking miles to secure a book of biography or travel. | 


He was especially a home boy, working on the farm, and doing 
errands for his mother at an early age. It is easy to believe of him, 
what is frequently said of other great men, that he was a kind, ! 
affectionate, cheerful boy. Perhaps no truer idea of his own 
boyhood can be given than ‘‘ The Barefoot Boy ”’ : 


‘* Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry, whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lips, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace ; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 
I was once a barefoot boy. 


* * * * 


‘*O for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread,— 

Pewter spoon and bow! of wood, 

On the doorstone gray and rude! 

O’er me like a regal tent, 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 

Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 

Looped in many a wind-swung fold.’’ 

One of the influences of his boyhood life was 

the visit every six months of Jonathan Plummer, 


maker of verses, pedler and poet, physician and 
parson, His description of this odd genius in his 


cured for him a position as a writer for the American Manufacturer, 
of which he was practically the editor. His work was not particu- 
larly brilliant, and the pay was small, so he returned home and 
spent a year on the farm. The next year, 1830, he edited the 
Haverhill Gazette for six months, writing also for a paper at Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

None of the influences that aided Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, 
Holmes, and Lowell, favored’ young Whittier. He had as little 


in 1866. It is, perhaps, the clearest expression of Whittier’ 
genius. The publication of this beautiful idy! caused its author to 
be acknowledged one of the most famous of modern poets, and 
probably the best beloved. 
“The Tent on the Beach ’’ appeared in 1867. The poet’s two 
friends, to whom allusion was there made, were Bayard Taylor and 
James T. Fields, The tent was on Salisbury Beach. We give a 
short selection descriptive of himself, Mr. Fields, and Mr. Taylor. 
We see Fields, ‘‘ with his beard scarce silvered,’’ ‘‘a lettered 
magnate,’’— 
‘** In whom brain-currents, near and far, 

Converged as in a leaden jar.”’ 


Of himself Whittier writes : 
** And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfill, 
Had left the Muse's haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong.’’ 


The picture of Taylor,— 
‘** Whose Arab face was tanned 
By tropic sun and boreal frost,’’— 

is striking and just. 
‘** Among the Hills,’’ published in 1868, is a melodious love story, 
and is a beautiful companion piece to those that preceded it. Other 
poems of special note are : ‘‘ The Wreck of Rivermouth,’’ ‘* Maids 
of Attitash,’’ ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness,’’ ‘‘ Norambega,”’ ‘‘ The 
Vision of Echard,’’ ‘‘ The King’s Missive,’’ ** Norhott, the Deacon.”’ 

The publishers of the Atlantic Monthly gave a dinner in honor of 
Whittier’s seventieth birthday (Dec. 17, 1877), at Hotel Brunswick, 
in Boston. On this occasion, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, and many other distin- 
guished Americans were present. It was one of the most memora- 
ble gatherings that ever graced literary Boston. 


Of Whittier’s poetry, it may well be said that it comes from the 
‘‘inner heart.’’ The strains he has sung have always found their 
echoes. There is a man bebind his poetry. 

Of himself, Mr. Whittier says: ‘‘I have never thought of 
myself as a poet in the sense in which we use the words when 
we speak of the great poets. I have just said from time to time 
the things I had to say, and it has been a series of surprises to me 
that people should pay so much attention to them and remember 
them so long.’’ We let a friend of his seventieth birthday speak 
of the man and his verse : 


** And the wood-thrush of Essex,—you know whom I mean,— 
Whose song echoes round us while he sits unseen, 
Whose heart-throbs of verse through our memories thrill 
Like a breath from the wood, like a breeze from the hill, 
So fervid, so simple, so loving, so pure, 
We hear but one strain and our verdict is sure,— 
Thee cannot elude us,—no further we search, — , 
’Tis holy George Herbert cut loose from the church! 
We think it the voice of a seraph that sings,— 
Alas! we remember that angels have wings :— 
What story is this of the day of his birth ? 
Let him live to a hundred! we want him on earth! 
One life has been paid him (in gold) by the sun; 
One account has been squared and another begun ; 
But he never will die if he lingers below 


help at home, in society, at school, and at church, as we can imag* 


Literary Recreations is very amusing. 


The first poems he ever read were a volume of 
Burns, loaned him by his first teacher, and at a 
very early age he was delighted with these poems. It is said that 
his earliest attempts in rhyme were after the manner of Burns. 

In 1826 his parents subscribed for the Free Press, Garrison’s newly 
established antislavery paper. The ‘‘Poet’s Corner’’ of this 
paper was young Whittier’s delight. His first poem, “* The Deity,”’ 
was sent to the Newburyport newspaper. When he was 18 years 
of age, while working in the field without coat, vest, or shoes, with 
only a shirt, pantaloons, and straw hat, he was summoned to the 
house to meet a gentleman who had called to see him. The visitor 
proved to be William Lloyd Garrison, who had driven out from the 
city to say to the young man that his verses were very acceptable, 
and he urged that the lad be sent to school. His father could not 
afford to bear the expense, and the young man worked during 


BIRTHPLACE. 


ine. He was sensitive, shy, reserved, but always bad high ideals. 

The year of 1832 he spent at home, and it was at this time that 
he began to be aroused on the antislavery question. The influ- 
ence of Garrison and his new paper, the Liberator, was great; and 
in this matter Whittier was very resolute. A large part of his 
poetry has been upon slavery. 

His war poems were among the forces that lifted common men 
into heroes. His ‘‘ Barbara Frietenie”’ is a romantic ballad that 
has been almost universally read and very generally admired. 

The poem that laid the foundation of his fame was ‘‘ Moll 
Pitcher,’ written in 1832. It was quite severely criticised, and 
was spoken of as not being up to his standard, but it attracted 


marked attention. 
‘Snow Bound”’ is the most vivid and characteristic picture of 


the winter, making slippers and shoes, earning enough to buy @ 
snit of clothes, and to pay for his board and tuition for six months, 


country life in that older New England in our language, published 


Till we’ ve paid him in love half the balance we owe.”’ 


Mr. Whittier has never married. His home for 
many years has been at Amesbury, his mother, 
sisters, and aunt constituting his family. 


LIST OF WHITTIER’S WRITINGS. 


Legends of New England in Prose and Verse, 1831 
Moll Pitcher, ‘ 1832 
Poems of J. G. C. Brainard, with a Memoir, 1832 
Justice and Expediency : an Antislavery 


Mogg Megone, F 1836 

Poems, chiefly relating to Slavery, P 1838 

Ballads, Antislavery, ete., 1838 

Lays of My Home, and Other Poems, . 1843 

The Stranger in Lowell, ‘ 1845 

Supernaturalism in New England, : 1847 

Leaves from Marga?tt Smith’s Journal, 1840 

Complete Edition of Poems, . 1849 

Voices of Freedom, 1849 

Songs of Labor, and Other Poems, ° 1850 

Old Portraits and Modern Sketches, : 1850 

The Chapel of the Hermits, . . > 1853 

A Sabbath Scene, . ‘ 1853 

Literary Recreations, ‘ ‘ 1854 

The Panorama, and Other Poems, ° 1856 

Complete Edition of Poems, . 1857 

Home Ballads, and Other Poems, . : 1860 

In War Time, and Other Poems, . ; 1863 
Prose Works (2 vols.), ; ‘ 1866 
The Tent on the Beach, and Other Poems, _ ‘ ‘ 1867 
Among the Hills, and Other Poems, ‘ 1868 
Miriam, and Other Poems, x 1870 
Child Life (a Collection of Poems), 1871 
The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and Other Poems, ° ° 1872 
The Vision of Echard, and Other Poems, p ‘ ‘ 1878 


The King’s Missive, and Other Poems, , a er 1881 
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THE TWILIGHT HOUR SOCIETY. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


‘* Heléaa, we must send out the invitations this very afternoon 
for the new literary society. It must be done with great care, too. 
I wish this to be the most select club of the West.”’ 

The speaker was Mrs. Helen Brunswick, who had just returned 
She was a lady of considerable culture and taste, 


from Europe. 
Her hus- 


and, what was not an inconvenient addition, of wealth, 
band, a good business man, had died,—perhaps opportunely, for, 
though Mrs. Branswick was polite to him, she told her bosom 
friends that *‘ he was not poetical,’’ and, therefore, nota very con- 
genial spirit. His wife was a teacher when he married her, poor, 
but of very good family, and his money was undoubtedly the chief 
attraction. 

She had one child, whose name, for the sake of elegance, she 
always called Heléna rather than Helen, and of whom she was very 
fond; but her one absorbing plan was to make her home a literary 
center. She bought, on her return from Europe, an old-fashioned 
house,—a new one would have seemed vulgar to her esthetic taste,— 
and furnished it as nearly as possible like the houses of some cele- 
brated persons which she had seen abroad. She reveled in old tap- 
estries and bronzes which looked as though they were made in the 
bronze age. 

Heléna sat down, notebook in hand, to make out a list of those 
who were to be honored members of the new association. 

‘* Shall we invite Fanny Green, mamma ?”’ 

** Oh, no, dear! she is only a local poet, getting a few articles 
into the newspapers here and there. This society will not be estab- 
lished to help struggling newspaper writers or embryo artists. 
These will make their way somehow if they have talent, but the 
elegant ladies of Lakeville will not care to associate with such crude 
aspirants. We must take those from the very highest walks of life, 
those who enjoy art especially and can prepare an essay on seulpt- 
ure or Egyptian lore. The young artists and novelists are usually 
poor and hard workers, so they would have no time to look up these 
subjects, which require great research, and the leisure that only a 
lady of wealth has.”’ 

‘* But, mamma, it would so help the rising artists if their pictures 
could be brought before the society. They would be purchased, 
probably, for the elegant homes.”’ 

**Oh, no ! most elegant ladies want a picture painted by a famous 
artist, so that when they speak of the work to a friend the talent 
will be seen at once.”’ 

** Don’t they know talent when they see it, whether John Smith 
or Bougereau painted 

** Oh, dear, no, Heléna; you must not ask too much of people. 
I don’t care to read a book unless a well-known name is on the 
title-page. I consider it a waste of time. As soon as a man has 
made his mark I am glad to read him.’ 

The rising artists and the rising editors and contributors were not 
invited to membership in the new organization. Thirty-five names 
were sent out. 

‘* We must not have more than twenty-five in the circle, Heléna, 
for large societies are never select. If there are but a few, and 
those very literary, they will praise each other and feel proud of the 
pleasure of belonging. There’s everything in knowing how to 
handle women. Let them think it is exclusive and there will be a 
great longing to join; and, when they cannot be admitted from the 
smallness of the number, the society will become the leading topic 
of the city. Each member, too, will be all the more interested if 
she takes her turn in writing an essay, aud this would not be possi- 
ble in a large society.”’ 

** Why, mother, half of those whom you have named couldn’t 
write an essay.”’ 

** Well, my child, they have some friend who can help them. 
Money always buys help, and usually of a very superior kind.”’ 

The invitations were sent out, and in due time the elegant ladies 
arrived. They admired Mrs. Braunswick’s rugs, her choice bits of 
needlework from abroad, and especially her antique bronzes. 

The first tribulation of the society was over the adoption of a 
name. The ‘* Mutual Club’’ was suggested, but club seemed 
strong-minded to some of the ladies present, and was abandoned. 
One suggested the ‘‘ Society for Intellectual growth,’’ but this 
seemed to suggest labor, and it would not be best to suggest very 
much work to such acharming circle. Mrs. Brunswick herself sug- 
gested, after nany others had spoken, that the ‘‘ Twilight Hour ”’ 
would be poetic and refining, and, as the members would usually 
come late in the afternoon, or in the evening if some celebrity were 
invited, this name would cover all times and seasons, convey no 
impression of moral reforms, and frighten no husbands with the 
fear that their wives would become unsuited to pretty gowns by 


mental wear. 

This name was voted a happy thought, and the plan proceeded. 
A committee on membership was suggested, only twenty having 
responded to the invitation, and five more could be admitted. One 
lady, the wife of a senator, must be secured at all hazards, and this 
committee were to wait upon her at once. Anvther lady had tray- 
eled nearly the world over, and had several millions in her own 
right, and must on no account be omitted. A third was selected 
for no especial reason except she had held herself above ordinary 
society, and the select had come to regard this as a sign of aristoe- 
racy. Real aristocracy is too qniet to attract much attention, but 
the unreal is very prevalent. 

The desired number was made up, and the ‘‘ Twilight Hour So- 
ciety,”’ as was expected, became the talk of Lakeville. A Gentle- 
man’s Night was given occasionally, and those only were invited 
who were supposed to be poetic, There was a leaning toward the 
ministerial profession, and a few judges and doctors were permitted 

@ enter the select circle. The time came when it was necessaryjto 


invite a celebrity. Mrs. Wentworth was talking the matter over 
with Mrs. Branswick. 

**T hear,’’ said the former lady, ‘‘ that the author of the new 
book which has just appeared in Boston, The Story of a Life, is to 
be at Lakeville soon to visit a cousin. The book is selling rapidly. 


It is a delightful, psychological story of a woman’s heart, I have 
heard, and the men are as eager to read it as the women, Mr. 
Smithnight, the author, has become famous suddenly, and all the 
young ladies are enthusiastie over him. He is quite young, and 


very delightful, they say.”’ 

**Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Brunswick, “‘ anything that comes from 
Boston is delightful. Society is very deep there. The people are 
always making a study of the hidden things of the mind, while we 
at the West are so very practical over the bread and butter matters 
of life. Alas! how far we are drifting from the beautiful and the 
sublime. We must have Mr. Smithnight at our next reception, and 
make it as elegant as possible. How lovely those people are who 
write books! 

The cousin of Mr. Smithnight, who lived on a side street, and 
never would have been thought wyrthy to step into the Twilight 
Hour Circle, was visited, and asked if a reception for Mr, Smith- 
night could possibly be arranged. The young Plato was glad to be 
shown off before the admiring gaze of the uncultured West, and 
readily consented to be present. 

“* Heléna,’’? said Mrs. Brunswick, as they draped the mantle 
with smilax and lilies of the valley, ‘‘ I have always hoped that you 
would marry an author. Perhaps in Mr. Smithnight you will find 
your ideal.”’ 

**T hope he’s handsome, mamma, and not too conceited, as so 
many literary people are.’’ 

‘*I think you misjudge literary people, dear. They must hold 
themselves aloof from general society, else they would not be con- 
sidered so great. You know a writer across the water always seems 
greater to us than our own authors.”’ 

The old-fashioned house of the Brunswicks was lighted, not so 
gorgeously as to seem loud, and fragrant flowers were in profusion. 
Very elegant people came in their choicest robes to pay allegiance 
to the new novelist. Had he been a poet he must needs have waited 
till he was fifty for America to find out whether he had genius or 
no; had he been a scientist, he would not have won his fame till 
death, probably; but, having given the public a well written book 


‘which sold, America ai once pronounced him a genius. Without 


doubt there were wheels within wheels which procured its publica- 
tion. «Perhaps he was a cousin to some first-class novelist, or had a 
governor to recommend his work ; for how are publishers to know 
when a thing will be a success? Nearly all the great books like 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Jane Eyre have been refused for months 
and even years. 

Mr. Smithnight was present to receive the homage of Lakeville. 
He had a fine, even commanding presence; black hair, which lay 
lightly over his forehead, a stray lock drooping occasionally, which 
his white hand tossed back; expressive dark eyes, and a bland 
smile. He was evidently a good student of human nature, for, 
while he was egotistical,—successful men usually have a good opin- 
ion of themselves, — he had the tact to make every lady feel that 
the intellectual culture of Lakeville was something phenomenal. 


a center of knowledge as Boston, to stimulate the over-practical 
West. She wanted to enjoy his conversation at another time, when 
she and dear Heléna could have him all to themselves. As he took 
his departure he held Heléna’s hand somewhat tenderly, and begged 
the pleasure of frequent visits during his short stay at Lakeville. 

‘* Heléna,”’ said Mrs. Brunswick, after the guests had departed, 
‘“*T think Mr. Smithnight the most charming celebrity we have ever 
had. Think how the people will speak of it! I know of nothing 
so delightful as a salon for literary people. How many must envy 
me the rare pleasure of bringing together these appreciative people 
and these great people. You know some of our celebrities from 
other cities have been so dull and stupid, and read such nonunder- 
standable essays, that our ladies have not known what to say or do. 
I think some of the manuscripts must have lain in trunks for years. 
But Mr. Smithnight is so charming, so fresh and entertaining. I 
think he likes you, Heléna, for I saw him bestowing very admiring 
glances upon you.”’ 

**T don’t know. I didn’t trouble myself much about him. 
liked him, though, well enougb.”’ 

“Oh, you must be very polite to him, my dear, for literary 
chances are so rare at the West. Think where such a man would 


I 


place you.”’ 

Mr. Smithnight’s stay at Lakeville grew from days into weeks, 
and finally into months. He was a frequent visitor at Mrs. Bruns- 
wick’s, and ramor whispered that he was to wed Heléna. Mrs. 
Brunswick made him the lion of the city. She bought sundry cop- 
ies of the Story of a Life and placed them where they would receive 
glowing notices by the press, and be read by the most select of 
Lakeville society. She sent several copies abroad, telling the recip- 
ients that it was written by a special friend of Heléna’s. 

Mr. Smithnight had found no such encouraging aid in Boston. 
There a few mutual friends helped each other, but the outside 
world troubled itself little about the strugglers for fame. At last 
it was publicly announced that Mr. Smithnight and Heléna were 
engaged. Some common-sense mothers wondered if he had the 
ability to earn a living, knowing that literature in general is not a 
paying business. Some wondered whether he was able to spend so 
much as he seemed to be doing weekly ; but marrying a young lady 
well-to-do might be an effective way of meeting debts. 

M.s, Branswick would have preferred that the young couple live 
with her, but Heléna wished a honse of her own, which was accord- 
ingly purchased. Mr. Smithnight, with his refined taste, helped in 
the selection of the furniture and the bridal trousseau, and did not 


hesitate to buy the best, 


One afternoon, when the last articles had been purchased, a wild 
rumor was heard on the street that Mr. Smithnight had been seen 
driving out of town with a lady who was not Heléna Brunswick ; 
that many bills had been contracted in Mrs. Brunswick’s name and 


Mrs. Brunswick thanked him heartily’ for coming, coming from such |- 


left unpaid, and that money had been obtained at the bank fraudu- 
lently by the departing celebrity. 

Mrs. Brunswick was overwhelmed with the news. Heléna was 
exceedingly annoyed, but in no wise heartbroken, because for years 
she had liked a poor young artist of the city, who was not thought 
high enough to be invited to the Twilight Hour Society. 

The literary association finally disbanded. Mrs. Brunswick sold 
the old-fashioned home and moved to another city, holding no more 
receptions for celebrities. Heléna married her poor artist, who 
rose to eminence in his profession. 


“HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE?” 


WATERVILLE, ME., Nov. 8, 1886. 
Mr. Editor :—I have noticed with special interest the articles lately 
printed in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION on English pronunciation. 
In the JOURNAL of November 4, page 213, are found some general 
and special rules taken from How Should I Pronounce. These 
rules are valuable, and, if persistently followed, cannot fail to im- 
ptove one’s pronunciation ; bat I have one or two questions in regard 
to special rule No. 10 which I would thank you to answer: 1. 
Do you understand the author to teach in this rule, by implication, 
that the sounds of the vowels in unaccented syllables are precisely 
the same as those of the same vowels in accented syllables? I have 
already used two words which will illustrate my point, —editor and 
author. Should, according to Phyfe, the o in these words be pro- 
nounced just as the o in for? or, what is perhaps better still, should 
the last o in orator have just the same sound as the first 0? 2. If 
he does not mean this, what does he mean ? or, what guide have we 
for the sounds of unaccented vowels? 3. Permit me still further 
to ask you if general rule No. 1, in the same extract, is a correct 

English sentence. Truly yours, J. H. Hanson. 


In answer to Mr. Hanson’s first question we again quote Mr. 
Phyfe : 

**In the standard pronunciation of a word, each sound is a dis- 
tinct one. Besides this standard pronunciation, there is in general 
a hasty or rapid pronunciation of the word, as commonly used, 
whereby many of the sounds are obscured. To ignore this is to ig- 
nore the fact that a word may be pronounced either slowly or rapidly, 
and also that in See ee the hasty pronunciation is the 
one naturally taken. The standard pronunciation is the one to be 
aimed at, and the one to be borne in mind, however rapidly the word 
may be pronounced. 

‘**In words, as ordinarily pronounced, the unaccented syllables, 
whatever may be the qualities of the vowel sounds in the standard 
or ideal pronunciation, are more or less obscured, and therefore 
approach the short sound, wu in but.”’ 

Worcester makes o in or final in author, orator, editor, with the 
dot underneath, indicating the obscure sound of the vowel, found 
only in unaccented syllables. He says: 

“If the syllables on which the primary and secondary accents fall are 
uttered with a proper stress of voice, these comparatively indistinct 
syllables will naturally be pronounced right. . . . The vowels with 
this mark have, in some situations, particularly in the last syllable 
of words ending with r, no perceptible difference of sound; as in 
friar, speaker, nadir, actor, sulphur, zephyr.”’ 


Let Mr. Phyfe answer the second question : 


‘* For all classes of the English speaking community there is needed 
a dictionary that shall mark with more accuracy the quality of the 
vowel sounds in unaccented syllables. If a vowel is not silent, then 
it stands for some sound. This sound should be indicated.” 

Mr. Hanson’s third question evidently refers to the position of 
the adverb between the parts of the infinitive. Of course such 
English is inelegant, but we hesitate to call it incorrect.—[Eprron. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Will some one please recommend a book, or books, of selections 
suitable for children between five and ten years of age, to speak, 
either alone or in groups. 

Is there a place in Boston where kindergarten supplies can be 
obtained ? 


A ConsTANT READER. 


We print these two questions in order to say that all queries 
should be signed and dated. We have had several communications 
like the above that we would gladly answer by personal letter if we 
knew the address, but we do not feel inclined to publish answers in 
the JOURNAL, though we have a habit of doing it in the AMERICAN 
TEACHER. As to the first question, there are a score of capital 
books, from which we should not care to choose, but we have 
recently reviewed some admirable books of this kind in these col- 
umns. As to the second, J. L. Hammett & Co., Cornhill; Boston 
School Supply Company, Bromfield street ; and Prang Educational 
Company, Park street, Boston, and Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. , are the places that suggest themselves to us. 

Will our correspondents always give their names, saying, if they 
choose, that the name is not to be used. 


MR. E. BENTLEY YOUNG ON ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. Editor: —I give my exact language in the talk on arithmetic, 
where a summary was attempted. 


_ “It may be summarized as follows: Know your subject ; present 
it systematically; question skillfully ; tell nothing; disregard the 
textbook ; prune wisely; illustrate objectively; inculeate self- 
reliance ; progress slowly; review frequently; drill, if necessary : 
preface written with mental work; be happy yourself, and keep 
your pupils so. 

** Let us as teachers see to it that the schoolroom is no less at- 
tractive than the home. Let us invest every topie of study, even 
arithmetic, with a charm that shall win the child, because our 
methods conform to those of nature,’’ 


EK, YOUNG, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


NOTES. 


“ PROCEED step by step. Be thorough. The measure 
of information is not what the teacher can give, but what 
the child can receive.” 


« Just as a medical college must have its hospital and 
daily clinie, 80 must a training school for teachers supply 
the opportunity for putting their professional knowledge 
to the test.” 


Tue education of the mind must be gradual, system- 
atic, worked out by itself, for itself. Lead the child to 
see and to think; force him to use all his senses in his 
mental efforts; help him to compare, deduce, originate, 
and appropriate ideas understandingly.—Prof. L. L. 
Austin, Zanesville, O. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.*—(L.) 


BY ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, 

Instructor in Rhetoric and Composition in Cornell University. 

It is probably speaking within bounds to say that no 
one subject gives the teachers in our public schools more 
trouble than that of English composition. Mathematics, 
languages, physics, natural history, are all pursued with 
more or less interest and profit, and are found to be com- 
paratively easy subjects to teach. But when the hour for 
English composition arrives, the teacher goes to the work 
with misgivings, and the pupils with dread. The work is 
hastily got through with,—perhaps a recitation in rhet- 
oric occupying a large share of the hour,—and is dis- 
missed with inward relief by both instructor and in- 
structed. The same unsatisfactory routine is repeated 
day after day until the work becomes a terrible incubus 
to all concerned. 

Why is it that there is such avidity shown in other sub- 
jects and such reluctance in this? The reason, though 
simple, is not, perhaps, generally understood. In all 
other subjects the student occupies the position of a re- 
ceptacle into which a certain amount of information has 
been pumped by one process or another, and from which 
it is easy to draw forth what has previously been put in. 
In English composition the student is, on the other hand, 
put for the first time in a constructive rather than a re- 
ceptive attitude. He must now give information instead 
of receiving it. For the first time, perhaps, in his school- 
room experience he is made to feel the importance and 
responsibility of his own separate individuality. He has 
felt before the responsibility of his position as one unit in 
the aggregate of his class, but now he becomes a single, 
unattended personality. Nor is this all. Heretofore he 
has rarely been called upon to state his own views regard- 
ing any question, but has been required simply to repeat 
from textbooks the views of some author. 

Thus, in classroom work in general there is a double 
support: first, the support of numbers ; and second, the 
support of authority. When a student recites in mathe- 
matics, he states what every other member of: his class 
must state. There is nothing new to awaken thought or 
challenge opposition. He is responsible only for a fair 
interpretation of the author. In composition, however, 
the support of numbers and of the textbook is wanting. 
The student becomes individually responsible for what he 
writes. He is now John Smith or Thomas Brown recit- 
ing from John Smith and Thomas Brown, and not simply 
one boy in a class of fifteen or twenty reciting from [ob- 
inson’s Arithmetic or J. Dorman Steele’s Physiology. 
It is this feeling of individual responsibility which first 
overwhelms the student when he begins his work in 
composition. 

The wide difference which exists between composition 
and the other branches usually taught in our schools has 
been thus particularly emphasized because it is, doubtless, 
a very important element in explaining the difficulties in 
teaching composition, and may prove to be the key to 
some natural and logical method. It will be the aim of 
this paper to point out to teachers some reasons why the 
methods which have long been in vogue have not been 
more successful, and to outline, so far as possible, a system 
which is believed to be more in accord with the best 


* This paper was prepared for a body of teachers engaged in second- 
ary instruction, and the needs of such teacher’s have been kept con- 
stantly in view. Of course, in the advanced classes of a college different 
methods would, to a considerable extent, prevail, 


methods of instruction. Such a paper must necessarily 
omit many things that it would be useful to mention, but 
it is hoped that the experieuce and ingenuity of teachers 
will supply all such deficiencies, and will adapt the meth- 
ods here suggested to the needs of their individual classes. 

All teachers of composition have doubtless noticed that 
students who recite easily and well in some textbook sub- 
jects, can with difficulty be persuaded to read a composi- 
tion in the presence of a class. If called upon to give an 
account of the muscular system or the circulation of the 
blood, the pupil will do so in tolerably good English and 
with no apparent embarrassment. But why is it that, an 
hour later, he blushes and stammers, pleads a sore throat, 
an uninteresting composition, or, perhaps, openly rebels, 
when asked to read his essay on “ Honesty,” or “ Hero- 
ism,” or “Charity,” or some one of the other numerous 
virtues? Is it diffidence? Not at all. He was over- 
heard, only yesterday, telling easily and naturally all the 
particulars of the ball-game between his club and the 
rival nine of a neighboring town. And isn’t he by com- 
mon consent one of the freest talkers in the school? And 
doesn’t he declaim without any hesitation? And doesn’t 
he speak well in the debating club, and everywhere else 
save on this one trying occasion ? 

The simple truth is, that same bright student doesn’t 
know anything about “honesty,” or “heroism,” or 
“charity,” or any of the other virtues, as adbstractions,— 
and being such an excellent living example of honesty, 
he has the heroism to acknowledge the fact. 

Now let the perplexed and discouraged teacher put the 
question frankly to himself, whether he has not been guilty 
of a great folly in asking the pupil to write a composition 
on such a subject. Would he have asked him, when re- 
citing in arithmetic, to demonstrate that the square of the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides? or, when re- 
citing in plane geometry, to solve a spherical triangle ? 
He would as soon have asked him to square a circle, or 
prove the existence of quadrimensional space. Yet the 
teacher was guilty of just as great an absurdity in asking 
him to write on “ honesty ” or “heroism.” These things 
are to him intangible and vague. To the wisest of us they 
are, when unsupported by concrete examples, mere general 
notions. What are they, then, to a boy of fifteen, or 
even twenty? Which one of us would like to stake his 
literary skill upon an essay on Honesty? Why demand so 
difficult a task of a boy or girl whose experiences have 
not yet led them to understand the nature or value of 
generalizations? The teacher who asks this is guilty of 
requiring a student to tell something about a thing of 
which he knows nothing. The result is the pupil writes 
words, words, words; and being withal an honest youth, is 
heartily ashamed of his performance. 

The first thing, then, to be learned in teaching English 
composition is that there is no known process whereby a 
teacher can draw out of a pupil’s mind what is not in his 
mind. In other words, the requirements must be adapted 
to the experiences and attainments of the pupil. 

Here may be seen the application of the distinction 
with which we began. 

The pupil is, in English composition, constructing,— 
building up,—and it is unreasonable to expect him to 
build without materials or to build anything for which his 
materials are not adapted. 

Just here it may not be amiss to speak of a widespread, 
popular error with regard to composition in general. 
There is a very general notion that it is possible to sep- 
arate the matter of composition from the manner. Toa 
certain extent, and in a restricted sense, this is true. 
The matter contained in any book may be stated in a 
hundred different ways, but change the original work in 
any marked degree, and you find that, after all, you have 
not the same matter. The matter contained in Shakes- 
peare’s “Julius Caesar” had all appeared before in one 
form or another, and Shakespeare himself took it almost 
bodily from a translation of Plutarch’s Lives, yet will 
anybody say that the matter in the play could be separated 
from the immortal form into which the master molded 
it, and be to all intents and purposes the same matter ? 
This is taking altogether too gross and material a view of 
a great art. It is as if one should exclaim when a beau- 
tiful statue is demolished, “The form is destroyed, but 
after all the matter remains.” He is too dull to see that 


the true matter, that which gave the statye value, was 


not the stone which could be seen and touched, but the 
idea and ideal which existed in the mind of the artist. 
So in composition, it is impossible to separate the matter 
from the manner, without destroying at the same time 
the idea which had given the work value. Style and 
matter are so interwoven, one is so essential to the other, 
that no separation is possible. 

So it is that a pupil must have his materials at hand 
and in the rough, before he can produce a composition 
which shall at all represent his literary skill. If he have 
not such matter, he must create his composition out of 
fictions, out of mere fancies and conceits. The result 
will be a work without purpose,—a string of generalities 
delivered in a style utterly foreign to the pupil. Give 
the same boy something tangible, something with a genu- 
ine, living interest, and he will make of it a composition 
worthy of himself, and valuable as an example of his real 
style. The mere facts do not constitute the matter, but 
they are essential to it. It is after they have passed 
through the mind of the writer, and received the stamp 
of his individuality, that they come forth as the matter of 
which his composition is composed. But until they exist 
and form a part of his knowledge, he can never hope to 
produce anything more valuable than vague nothings. 


DULL PUPILS.—(II.) 
BY M. LOUISE RICE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Common school studies do not require the talent that 
it is thought one must have to draw or paint; so, if per- 
severance will accomplish much in that line, why not in 
all that we are expected to teach ? 

But, some one will say, “ With fifty pupils claiming my 
attention, I can not devote much time to individuals.” 
Very true, but the bright ones will learn from regular 
class work and from general observation; so if any are 
to be neglected, let them be the ones. 

Last year I said to several who seemed to be behind 
the class, “I will be at school two mornings each week 
at quarter past eight, to help such as care for my assist- 
ance.” My offer was gladly accepted, and I have 
every reason to believe that during those morning lessons 
many a difficulty was made plain, many rough places 


smooth. 
Some teachers prefer to work after the regular school 


hours are over, but I have noticed that children are then 
in no condition to go over the day’s work profitably. The 
lesson drags, and the child, eager to get out and away, 
cannot keep his mind on the subject. 

Dull in book knowledge does not necessarily mean dull 
in everything. Let those who can never make a brilliant 
recitation in mathematics or history, but who know all 
about birds and their habits, talk to the class some day on 
that subject, and be made to feel that such information is 
as valuable as mere book knowledge. 

One of our boys, who was so diffident that he could 
seldom make a good recitation, brought his bicycle into 
the class, one day, and explained its mechanism to the 
children as easily and clearly as he would to one of his 
mates. Was not that a practical language lesson ? 

Knowing that his efforts are appreciated, and that his 
mates consider him excellent authority on one subject at 
least, will give a child more confidence in his own ability 
in other directions. 

It is in the schoolroom as in the home,—children of 
whom much is expected are capable of much. It will 
not improve John to say in bis hearing, ‘He does not 
know anything. Itis no use to ask him to do anything.” 
Say, rather, “Of course he can do it. There’s no such 
word as fail.” Your faith in your pupils will give them 
faith in themselves, so that they will be able to overcome 
great difficulties. Do not make a child feel, unless he is 


lazy, that teacher and companions look down on him. 
Find out, if possible, the one talent, and cultivate it. 

A quotation familiar to all my fellow-workers sums up 
the whole matter : 

“There are pupils in every schoo] who can never make 
a display of the results of teaching. Good teaching, how- 
ever, is not less effective with these than it is with the 
more brilliant pupils. The conscientious work done with 
the slow or dull, though not always seen, is to the credit 
of a teacher, and will be prolific of good results in time 
to come. It is not always possible to foretell the power 
of a man by the promise of childhood, except in the one 
item of persevering industry. In teaching, the seed that 


does not at once spring up is by no means lost,” 
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Make the most of Whittier’s birthdays while he lives. 


Tue college and public school need to keep hand in 
hand in all educational movements and sympathies. 


Ir was a very nice school building that we saw the 
other day, with an open fireplace in every room, with a 
special water-closet for every room. 

Marcu 15, 16, and 17 are the days for the’meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association at Washington, D. C., and Super- 
intendent C. I. Young, of Nevada, is president. 

WE are indebted to Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., who pub- 
lish Whittier’s poems in a variety of forms, for the por- 
trait of the people’s poet, and to Ticknor & Co., who pub- 
lish Underwood's admirable biography of the poet, for the 
view of bis childhood home, as well as for many of the 
facts in the “ Birthday Exercise.” 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea has, on several occasions 
within the past two years, shown what service a clergy- 
man of great logical power, brilliant rhetoric, and fer- 
vent oratory, may render the cause of education. It is 
always a great gain for our profession when law, litera- 
ture, medicine, and the pulpit can be commanded as as- 
sociates in the great mission of the school. 


In Pittsburg, Pa., we were in a school of seven hun- 
dred pupils, among the lowest class of residents, in which 
there has not been a case of truancy for many weeks, 
and this in a building where originally truancy abounded. 
We could hardly credit the fact, until we saw the enthu- 
siasm of teachers and pupils. It may be too much to ask 
all teachers to put such fervor into their work as to hold 
their pupils by sheer love of study and its accompani- 
ments, bat it is certainly the most effectual way, when it 
is available. 


Ir we appreciated our advantages and privileges we 
should certainly be happier in our work. We recently 
spent a day with a superintendent of a city that has 
thirty-seven sub-districts, each district its local schvol 
board, and he has had to hold his own position and 
secure every advance along the educational line by 
dealing with thirty-seven different school boards. But 
this man was happy in his work because he could think 
how easily it might be worse. We almost envied the 
man who had such skill in iooking on the bright side. 


Reap Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Education, if you 
have the nerve for hard work; and if you lack that nerve, 
put yourself in training until you get it. Never be con- 
tent until you have attained that mental culture which 
will enable you to read with keen enjoyment these pages. 
They are not dry; they are simply closely packed. To 
be able to read them with ardent devotion requires only a 
mind trained to see volumes in sentences, and be content 
to dwell upon each great statement while its thought 
unfolds, 


THE JOURNAL IS SENT TO SUBSCRIBERS UNTIL IT IS ORDERED 


A PRINCIPAL of a normal school, passing through the 
building with us, entered a classroom in which gender 
was the subject under consideration. The pupils under- 
stood all the old-time phases of the subject, but when 
the principal asked, “‘ What gender is ‘slovenly ’?” “ they 
went all to pieces.” The way in which they woke up to 
the whole question under his interrogatories was as- 
| tonishing, and that ten minutes’ talk of his was worth 
more than months of ordinary study into the matter of 
routine grammar. Words will mean more to them in 
the future than they ever have in the past. 


Tue buoyancy of the bird’s frame gives buoyancy to 
her song. General mental activity quickens activity 
in special studies; and the child, to learn processes and 
develop his mind in any healthful, buoyant way,—in 
geographical facts, in number work, in language art, in 
word-building, in historical study,—needs general mental 
activity. The teacher needs to secure in her class that 
buoyancy of the mental fibre which gives wing to the 
mind, in order that she may teach any intellectual song 
she pleases. There is less inertia to withstand geograph- 
ical or arithmetical inspiration in a mind that is keenly 
alive, ready for flight. Secure this buoyancy first, last, 
and always; discarding without reserve whatever weights 
the mental wing. 


Tue city of Fitchburg rejoices in one of the best libra- 
ries in America. The building itself is a gem,—the gift of 
Rodney Wallace, Esq., a man still in the prime of life, 
who had the grace to do a magnificent thing for his city 
while he lived to see the fruit of his benevolence, placing 
it without restriction in the hands of trustees appointed 
by the city. The books, selected with great care, are for 
use rather than ornament, for profit rather than to min- 
ister to a too frequently depraved library taste. The cat- 
alogue, costing thousands of dollars, is a marvelous book, 
one that has done us good to examine, both for its in- 
genuity and suggestiveness. Supt. J. G. Edgerly, one of 
New England’s most efficient directors of all school forces, 
has been able to give this entire library movement in that 


city a practical turn. 


“Tat Dutt Boy” is, at the last moment, forced to 
wait over a week, because of the decision that the Whit- 
tier Exercise, or, rather, the material for a Birthday Ex- 
ercise, ought to go in two weeks in advance. We regret 
this the more because it is an unfortunate time for him to 
take a week’s vacation, when we have had two estimates 
of the merits and demerits of the year’s work, both of 
which are incomplete without the third view, which awaits 
next week. Some of our readers have supposed the story 
to end with these comments on the lad; but if they will 
recall the first three chapters, they will see that there are 
several interesting lines to be developed yet. We shall 
hear from the other students at Arborville, whom we first 
met at Chicago; and their courses, in and out of teaching, 
may not be the least entertaining features of the story. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT is fast becoming a thing of the 
past, and is as effectually relegated to the realms of his- 
tory in cities and towns that have not abolished it as in 
those that have. 

It would be a surprise to the teacher of ten years ago, 
even, to have a record of the schools in which no corporal 
punishment had been used for twelve months. The 
wonder now is that it was ever so seriously abused. 
Teachers who, five years ago, declared that they punished 
no more than they could help, never punish now. All 
this speaks volumes for the general atmosphere of school 
life, for the intellectual activity of the school of to-day, 
which captures even the roguish boy. 

In a city with twenty-five thousand pupils, where there 
is no regulation prohibiting corporal punishment, the 
schools representing twenty thousand pupils have had no 
corporal punishment for three years, and in the other 
schools it has occurred very rarely. Where it can be 
accomplished without special legislation, it is vastly better 
for the schools as well as teachers. 


Favoritism.—It is a serious thing to discount the 
public confidence in school officials. One charge which 


mittees in matters of promotion. We have heard these 
broad insinuations, and supposed there was some founda- 
tion for them, especially in Boston, hence our interest in 
watching the promotions and elections, seeking to know the 
Why in each case. Fortunately for us, we have had a per- 
sonal acquaintance for a long time with almost every man 
elected in the past ten months; and knowing the facts re- 
lating to the election of Hamlin, Pritchard, Meserve, 
Parker, Sawyer, Guild, Sears, ete., we think it would be 
as false as vicious to throw even the shadow of a suspicion 
that in either case it was not merit, pure and simple, that 
won. We know, as every one else does, that in each case 
it was the promotion of a man who was doing almost 
faultless work, and had done good work long enough for 
it to become a habit. As a Boston master recently re- 
marked, it is not the difficulty of finding a good man, a 
safe man, but of deciding what to do as among five men, 
any one of whom is literally first-class. The men who ery 
favoritism are liable to be the men who try hardest to exert 
undue influence. We do not believe there is any place 
in polities, in society, in fraternal organizations, in church 
promotions, where merit counts for more than with princi- 
pals, superintendents, and school committees ; the excep- 
tions merely prove the rule, and they grow less and less 
every year. The teacher is the last person in the world 
to afford to weaken the public confidence in the school 
system. Only when the people have confidence in those 
who have the disposition of the funds, will they vote gen- 
erous support to the schools. 


PRESUMPTION OF BRAINS. 


Superintendent A. P. Marble, of Worcester, at the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, read a paper 
upon “The Presumption of Brains’”’ which was eminently 
courageous. With his brilliancy of wit and the carica- 
tures of educators, we are not called upon to agree, for 
they were merely incidental to the wisdom of his paper, 
—condiments only, which spiced the paper in a way that 
even the most zealous friends of the leaders portrayed 
could but enjoy. There is a call for some plain speaking 
upon the danger of neglecting brains, in the race for 
modern devices. ‘ Learn to do by doing” is a virtue 
rightly interpreted, and a vice when misapplied. When 
it is an end of education to learn to do with the hands “as 
though the brain must be protected by holding all knowl- 
edge at arm’s length,” or to develop the brain only 
through the senses, there is reason for emphatic protest. 
The evil is no less when so much is done for the child as 
to make mental activity practically an impossibility, 
teaching as though children were idiotic. 

We are in hearty sympathy with so much of the new 
movement as is mentally helpful, but entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the enervating elements of it. Children have 
brains, even in our day, and they are all the better for 
exercising them. Children will learn some things without 
much teaching, and the more readily we get them to use 
their minds as a means of learning for themselves, other 
things being equal, the better. We emphasize, again, the 
fact that the need of the hour is a study of the mind, of 
the principles upon which its growth and development 
depend, and only secondarily of those principles upun 
which the specific teaching of given subjects depends. 
The work of the school is the making of the most possi- 
ble of the mind, for the sake of character, culture, and 
prosperity. The school is for work,—right down good 
work,—work of the mind as soon as it has the strength 
for it. Assume that the child has brains, and get them 
into healthy activity. There is a ruggedness that is es- 
sential; and it does not pay to neglect this feature of 
school-work. All that is pbilosophical in the new meth- 
ods in education will contribute to robustness of mind, 
when properly used. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association is the 
National on a reduced scale. It always rallies educa- 
tional forces from far and near. Scores of educators 
from every New England state, from New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, are in attendance. The lead- 
ers of the State, in every department, are at the front. 
Experts, college men, normal school teachers, the State 


teachers frequently make is upon the favoritism of com- 
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mary school teachers, the drawing and musical experts, 
are on hand. The addresses are of the highest order,— 
some of them are not surpassed even at the National ; 
indeed, it would be difficult to excel some of the addresses 
of last Friday and Saturday. It is a great thing for the 
cause to have such a meeting. The teachers who were 
unable to attend were most unfortunate; while those who 
could have attended and did not made a serious mistake. 
Pedagogically, it was a wonderful inspiration ; education 
ally, it was a great uplift ; fraternally, it was “ mighty 
enjoyable ” meeting the great men in their best humor. 

Ray Greene Huling has, henceforth, a warm place in 
the hearts of all educators in the Old Bay State, because 
of the high talent commanded, the keen executive ability, 
the exceptionally good taste always manifested. Mr. J. 
W. Macdonald, the efficient and hard-working secretary, 
Prests. W. H. Lambert, B. B. Russell, Dr. Larkin Dunton, 
of the high, grammar, and primary departments, respect- 
ively, and the board of directors, won special appreciative 
regard from all who knew of the details of their service. 
The attempt to eliminate the money-making accessories, 
while not entirely successful, gave character to the meet- 
ing, and was universally welcomed as a departure. The 
book-houses long since withdrew from the exhibit business 
on such occasions; and we hope the day has dawned 
when educational journalism will withdraw from this field 
of enterprise. It tends to cheapen and degrade the busi- 
ness to appear as beggars or solicitors on such gala days. 
It would be better for all, in the end, though there may 
seem to be temporary disadvantages. The Boston School 
Board, Mr. Huling, and his associate board of directors 
may have builded better than they knew when they sent a 
circular to all publishers and educational journals asking 
that there be no attempt to make this meeting an advertis- 
ing or soliciting medium. It may be the beginning of the 
end of a bad, though time-honored, practice. If so, the 
thanks of the profession will be due them. 


FEDERAL AID. 


It is useless for one to prophesy what the future of the 
question of Federal Aid to Education will be, because the 
opinions of men are changing daily from one side to the 
other. Opposition appears where least expected, and 
friends avow themselves who have been outspoken oppo- 
nents, and the inconsistencies of men are stupendous. 
We have taken our position on the measure deliberately 
and from principle, and the arguments of some of our 
friends who have gone over to the enemy only make us 
more sure of the correctness of our position. 

A meeting was planned and expected to be held in 
some Southern city, during October or November, but 
many cireumstances conspired to make this impracticable. 
The chief of these was a feeling of doubt as to the possi- 
bility of reaching the bill in the closing session of this 
Congress. The session will last but two months. 

In order that the exact condition of things may be un- 
derstood, we present the case as it is. The bill is before 
the House, adversely reported upon by the majority of 
the committee, favorably reported upon by the minority. 
There are four ways in which a consideration of the bill 
may be secured: first, by reaching it on the calendar, 
which is absolutely impossible ; second, by the call of the 
committee, which, as the committee is constituted is im- 
possible ; third, on suspension-bill day, buta two thirds vote 
would be required ; and fourth, by suspending the rules 
of the House, which also requires a two thirds vote of the 
House. 

There can be no doubt in any mind that a majority of 
the House is in favor of the bill. The difficulty is in se- 
curing a two thirds vote, which was secured in case of 
transferring the report to the Committee on Labor. It 
is known that some voted for it in that case who are not 
now to be relied upon. There are many organized influ- 
ences favoring the bill at present which have never 
favored it in the past, and there are individual opponents 
who have never been arrayed against it. 

If the South was a unit, there would be no question 
about its passage, for there are many friends of the meas- 
ure in the North. On the other hand, if the best senti- 
ment of the North was a unit, there would be no question, 
for there are hosts of friends in the South. If either the 
Democratic or Republican party would make it an issue 
there would be no difficulty, for there would be enough 


independent men on either side to carry it. If there was 
anybody with a financial interest in the measure it would 
certainly go through, for all that its friends need is or- 
ganization and unity of action. If there was any great 
consecrated ardor there would be no trouble, for that 
would substitute devotion for money. As it is, everything 
rests upon the matter of principle, which enables men to 
vote right individually, but rarely leads to persistent, con- 
ecrated effort with others. What the measure needs, what 
the country needs, is men or women with sufficient princi- 
ple to make great sacrifice of time and money to organize 
the friends of the measure. 

The committee of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the chairman of the committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association, and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, represent- 
ing the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, have re- 
cently given much time to a canvass of the various inter- 
ests involved, estimating the hopes and fears which the 
circumstances have developed. There is no division of 
opinion as to what ought to be done, as to what might be 
done with proper organization. Neither Hon. E. C. Car- 
rigan, chairman of committee of American Institute of 
Instruction, nor the chairman of the National Committee 
can give the time required for a protracted congressional 
campaign. It is not certain that Mrs. Hunt might not 
devote her time to this movement were she properly sup- 
ported in her undertaking. When we remember that 
Mrs. Hunt’s generalship secured the enactment of an 
iron-clad National Temperance Education Law, by a 
unanimous vote in the Senate, and a vote of 209 to 8 in 
the House, we can but wish there was some society, man, 
or men to give her the requisite encouragement for ex- 
penses to enable her to handle this bill before Congress 
this winter. But, be this as it may, we have supreme 
faith in the might of right, and millions of illiterates cry 
out of their ignorance and poverty to a national treasury 
overburdened with surplus. We will not believe that a 
country that spends its money recklessly for harbor and 
river improvements, will longer be deaf to the wail of 
those who simply ask the rudiments of an education to 
enable them to escape from the snare of poverty and 
crime. 

Whatever may be the attitude of the politician, anxious 
to thrust his hand into the surplus for personal advantage, 
let the educators of our land, North and South, East and 
West, with one voice demand that what any Northern 
state would scorn not to do for its own illiterates be done 
for the illiterates of the nation. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Mozart died, Dec. 5, 1792. 

— Thomas Carlyle born, Dec. 4, 1795. 

— Cardinal Richelieu died, Dec. 4, 1642. 

— American gold coinage begun, Dec. 6, 1792. 

— First railroad opened in Germany, Dee. 7, 1835. 

— Washington’s farewell to the army, Dec. 4, 1783. 

— Lafayette was a major-general at the age of twenty. 

— The first printing press in the United States was in 1620, 

— Massachusetts has 60 art schools and 11,000 art students. 

— Peg Woffington was Charles Reade’s first published novel. 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning read Homer in Greek at eight. 

— Robert Dick, the geologist and botanist, followed his trade as 
a baker through his whole life. 

— Forty-one books written by members of the Yale Faculty have 
been published within the last six years. 

— H. Rider Haggard, the latest of the novelists who have made 
‘* hits,”’ is a barrister but 30 years old. 

— Vaugelas, the great French scholar, devoted twenty years to 
his admirable translation of Quintus Curtius. 

— The Duke of Wellington, when his army was at San Christora 
awaiting battle with the French, wrote a complete essay. 

— Columbus was a weaver’s son, and in his youth earned his 
bread as a cabin-boy in a coasting vessel which sailed from Genoa. 

— The correct pronunciation of the name of Munkaesy, the Hun- 
garian painter, is said to be “‘ Moon-kat-chee,”’ the accent being on 
the first syllable. 

— Of the first volume of Mr. Blaine’s book 75,000 copies have 
been sold, and of the second 50,000. His copyright has thus far 
amounted to $94,000. 

— The Dartmouth is one of the best college papers that finds its 
way to our desk. This historic institution is certainly training 
some first-class journalists. 

— The sum of $10,000 was bequeathed in his will, by the late 
Samuel Johnson, of Chicago, for the erection of a gateway at the 
main entrance to the yard of Harvard College. 

— Speaking of a rival editor Whittier said; “‘His attempts at 
poetical criticism are the awkward caperings of an overgrown mule, 
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— De Foe, author of Robinson Crusoe, was a hosier by trade, the 
son of a London butcher named James Foe. The particle De was 
added by the son at the suggestion of his own fancy. 

— The copy of Fox’s Book of Martyrs owned by John Bunyan 
is preserved in the Bedford town library, and contains Bunyan’s 
name at the foot of the title page, written by himself. 

— John Gay, the English poet, was lazy, kindly, uncommonly 
idle; rather slovenly, forever eating and saying good things. A 
little French abbé of a man, sleek, soft-handed, and soft-hearted. 
— There was recently paid in England $2,075 for a copy of the 
sermon preached by John Knox, three hundred and twenty-one 
years ago this August, ‘‘ for the whiche he was inhibite preaching 
for a season.”’ 

— The inquiries concerning the reading of pupils in the Detroit 
schools, published under “‘ Facts’ in the last two editions of the 
JOURNAL, were made by L. C. Hall, principal of the Detroit 
High School. 

— Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill., the law partner and 
intimate personal friend of Abraham Lincoln during the twenty-five 
years preceding his election to the Presidency, has prepared a lec- 
ture on the facts of Lincoln’s life. 

— Nathaniel Bowditch was twenty-one years of age before he 

may be said to have begun his education, but in his prime was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and was offered the chair 
of Mathematics in Harvard College. é 
— Mr. W. D. Howells has written for the Youth’s Companion 
three charming articles, recording his early life in Ohio. It is 
actual experience, not fiction, and it brings out, with many exquisite 
touches, the life of a boy in a Western log cabin. 
— Amyot, the brilliant scholar, and professor of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin, who is ranked among those who have contributed most 
toward the perfection of the French language, learned to write upon 
birch-bark with charcoal, while he lived on a loaf of bread per day. 
— The students in the industrial department of the Lancaster 
Academy print the True Educator as a part of their school work, 
and it is one of the neatest papers that comes to our desk. Fortu- 
nate the parent whose child has such facilities in connection with 
his studies. 

— Two of the most remarkable men now living are Mark 
Hopkins and David Dudley Field, who, at the ages of eighty-four 
and eighty-two, preserve their physical elasticity, and easily main- 
tain their preéminence in the respective realms of moral and men- 
tal philosophy and jurisprudence. 

— ‘‘Mrs. Langtry Well Enough to Act in Boston,’’ says a New 
York Tribune headline. We don’t want to make any disturbance 
about it, but we would have the New York Tribune understand 
that Mrs. Langtry has to be just as well to act in Boston as she does 
in the purse-proud and vanity-inflated metropolis. — Somerville 
Journal. 

— The oldest surviving graduates of Harvard are William Perry, 
M.D., of Exeter, N. H., born, Dec. 20, 1788; William R. Sever, 
of Plymouth, Mass., born, May 30, 1791 ;—both of the class of 1811. 
The classes of 1812, 1814, 1816, have no living members; those of 
1813, 1815, have each one; that of 1817 has five. 

— It is with justifiable pride and pleasure that wegee a pupil of 
other days elected to the mastership of a Boston school, especially 
since many circumstances point to the promotion of Henry L. Saw- 
yer of the Dwight to the Bennett, on the merit of persistent hard 
work of high order. Bridgewater is winning many laurels in these 
days. 

— One of the most humorous things from Whittier’s pen, was in 
allusion to a quarrel between W. Gaylord Clarke, of the Knicker- 
bocker, and Willis. ‘* Be quiet, young man! If thou art as much 
inferior to Clarke in physical as in mental strength, he would with 
one hand toss thee out of the circle of the earth’s attraction, and 
with the other take a spy-glass and see thee move through space.”’ 

— The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Massachusetts 
will hold a public meeting in Tremont Temple, all day and evening, 
Dec. 7, 1886. Sessions at 10 a. m. and 2.00 and 7.30 p.m. Sub- 
ject of the meeting: A Constitutional Prohibitory Amendment. 
Addresses will be given by the following able speakers: Mrs, Mary 
A. Livermore, Rev. A. J. Gordon, Rev. O. P. Gifford, Rev. Hugh 
Montgomery, and others. 

— The annual catalogue of Rutgers Coll (New Brunswick, 
N. J.) bas this italicized sentence in its ations: ‘‘ It is espe- 
cially requested that no young man come, or be sent, to Rutgers 
College, who does not have the definite wish and the manly purpose 
to make the most of his time and his engenenins Se improve- 
ment.” If that regulation were made and observed in all colleges 
and academies, the students would be doubtless diminished in 
quantity, bat greatly improved in quality.—Congregationalist. 

— The death of Rev. Robert West, late editor of the Chicago 
Advance, was a surprise to those unfamiliar with the facts of his 
disease, with which he fought desperately for many months, writing, 
managing, preaching all the time. Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, one of 
the grandest men of the West, assumes the editorial direction tem- 
porarily, assisted by Prof. G. B. Wilcox, D.D., who was the right- 
hand man of Mr. West. The paper is sure to be strong as well as 
bright under the new management. The rally of new subscribers 
is most encouraging to the proprietors and gratifying to all friends 
of good journalism. 

— Rey. A. D. Mayo left Boston on Saturday, Nov. 20, for a 
long season of educational work in the South. His engagements 
already include work in several states,—lectures before colleges, 
institute work, and his general habit of visitation among communi- 
ties in need of educational stimulant and information. Mr. Mayo 
has been appointed an honorary member of the committee of teach- 
ers, raised by the National Convention to push the subject of na- 
tional aid to Southern Education, in Congress. He will spend a 
week or two in Washington, at the opening of the session, on his 
way to New Orleans, where his new courses of lectures, “‘ The Hie- 
tory of Southern Education ’’ and ‘“‘ The Five Points of Pedagogy,”’ 
will be delivered before the students of Tulane University and the 


mistaking himself for a pet fawn, and lifting his great muddy hoofs 
into the laps of the Muses,” 


teachers of the publie and private schools af the city, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BrecKontnes FOR Every Day. A calen- 


dar of thought, arranged by Lucy Larcom. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. 

Prose and poetry upon high themes by the best 
writers, arranged in attractive form, give inspi- 
ration for a year of patience, noble effort, and a 
trast in Divine goodness and protection. 


Grvevra; or The Old Oak Chest. A 
Christmas story by Susan E. Wallace, with 
illustrations by General Lew Wallace. New 
York: Worthington Co. 

The famous old tale is compiled in gaudy colors 
and rearranged for modern appreciation for the 
holiday season. The best part of the work is the 
copy of the famous poem by Rogers. The frontis- 
piece is an expressive ideal portrait of the anfor- 
tunate Genevra. 


Worrurneton’s Annuat. A series of 
interesting Stories, Biographies, Papers on Nat- 
ural History for the Young, illustrated with 
upwards of 300 engravings. New York : Worth- 
ington Co. 

This charming compilation for the youngest 
children cannot fail to give little folks pleasure. 
Its many illustrations, printed in alternate tints 
by a new process, offer great variety both in man- 
ner and subject. 

Lucken at Scnoon Cot- 
LEGE. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Boys will undoubtedly enjoy the extraordinary 
adventures of a schoolboy, vividly narrated in a 
series of thrilling chapters, bat it is to be questioned 
whether a work which is unnatural and closely 
bordering on the sensational will be a welcome 
addition to javenile literature. Heroes of the sort 
depicted in the school represented may be harmless 
as characterizations, but not useful as helps to a 
boy’s every-day life. 

Tue Bucunotz Famity. Sketches of 
Berlin Life by Julius Stinde. Translated by L. 
Dora Schmitz. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A book which has reached its fiftieth edition in 
two years in Berlin deserves the curious considera- 
tion of American readers, although the sharpness 
of its local flavor is lost in the transportation from 
one country to another. The middle-class Germans 
are depicted in a series of animated letters with 
much skill, and family life, with all its trials and 
joys, is disclosed in a lively manner. Much gossip 
and Teutonic humor give an interesting, if not a 
high, view of German society. 


Joun His THouGuts anpD Ways. 
A book without a beginning. By Jean Ingelow. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

Much wisdom is concentrated in a naturalist’s 
poetical talks and thoughts upon birds, insects, and 
odd specimens of human beings. John Jerome is 
a bachelor whose profession as a naturalist does 
not interfere with his capabilities of telling a story, 
though the tale is not conventional in its treatment 
and abounds more in observations on life than in 
love-making. The style is epigrammatic and care- 
fully pure and precise, and the story is unique in 
its scenes and characters. Asa slight sketch it is 
less satisfactory than Miss Ingelow’s former works, 
but it brings the real thoughts of the author close 
to the public. 


PortricaL Works or 


F. Taytor. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 

Co. 

If the poet’s province is the uplifting of the com- 
mon and lowly, the bringing forth of beauty from 
every day life, the inspiring of patriotism, Mr. 
Taylor has fulfilled his mission as a poet with true 
and honest work. He is at his best in his portrayal 
of country life and patriotic themes. ‘*‘ Money 
Musk’”’ and Mary Butler's Ride’’ are well- 
known illustrations of his power in giving life and 
energy to verse. 


House PLANtTs AS SANITARY AGENTS; or, 


The Relation of Growing Vegetation to Health and 

Disease. Comprising also a Consideration of the 

subject of Practical Floriculture and of the San- 

itary Influences of Forests and Plantations. By 

J. M. Anders, M.D., Ph.D, Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott Company. 

A collection of papers revised from previous 
publication in periodicals aims to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the home by the exposition 
of the advantages of house-plants. By a scientific 
explanation of experiments and results, the author 
proves that some plants benefit = with con- 
sumption and others cure malaria. <A _ timely 
portion of the work treats of the sanitary influences 
of forests. The descriptions are varied by anec- 
dotes and illustrations, and many old errors are 
corrected in a popular scientific form. 


A Man’s on THE 
Question. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

From outlines published by the author, in the 
New York Independent, a clear argument is con- 
structed against many theories which are put for- 
ward by labor leaders and socialists to-day. The 
author claims that he is an optimist, and believes 
that the present social system is satisfactory. 
Although a thorough consideration of the impor- 
tant subje:t is impossible in the short space of 105 
small pages, the ground is reviewed in an admirably 
clear and decisive manner, ‘ 


CastLe Nownere. Lake-Country Sketches. 
By Constance Fenimore Woolson. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 

From different magazines, in which these sketches 
were originally published, the author’s manner has 
become well known and appreciated. With a keen 
sympathy the life in the regions around the great 
lakes has been studied, and the characters stand 
forth in contrasting colors of uncouthness and 
roughness, refinement and cultivation. Miss Weol- 
son is artistic in method and broad and womanly 
in purpose. 

Tue RomMANCE or THE Moon. By J. A. 
Mitchell. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

An absurd flight of the imagination took the artist 
into space and enabled him to tell the love affairs of 
the lady Moon. The little book is a bit of humor- 
ous holiday work, amusing for its spirit and orig- 
inality. 

Srtent Pere; or, The Stowaways. By 
James Otis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A child’s book, pathetic with sad poverty and 
loneliness, but brightened with disinterested affec- 
tion, is admirably composed in a simple manner. 
** Sweetness,”’ the violin, is the subject of many 
exquisite touches. 


Ocroner. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

In the charming series, ‘* Through the Year with 
the Poets,’’ selections relating to the glorious 
season of Autumn are compiled with just appreci- 
ation from English and American writers. Original 
contributions to the volume are made by Thomas 
Stephens Collier, Eben E. Rexford, and Charles 
G. D. Roberts. The different phases of the season 
are pictured in many ways. It seems that the 
beautiful poem upon ** Autumn Music,”’ by Keats, 
should have its place among the songs of 
October. 


Tue Bow or Orance Rippon. A Ro- 
mance of New York. By AmeliaE. Barr. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

The quaint characteristics of Dutch life in early 
New York make fine material for a pleasant 
romance. Adventure, love-making, festivity, war, 
and domestic life are elements wrought into a read- 
able story, whose interest is sustained from first to 
last with ease and skill. 


Tue MAponnaA THE TuBs. By Eliz4- 
beth Stuart Phelps. With forty-three original 
illustrations. By Ross Turner and George H. 
Clements. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Miss Phelps’ characteristic story of Gloucester 
life is published in a charming form, with sage-green 
covers, and tinted pages graphically illustrated. 
As one re-reads the domestic little tale, he realizes 
even more than in the first perusal of the magazine 
story the author’s strength in pathos and humor, 
and her power of depicting a dramatic incident 
graphically. ‘The return of the fisherman to his 
family brings an added joy to an ordinary incident, 
from the beautiful reconciliation which was its re- 


sult. 


Tue Votcano Unper THE City. By a 
Volunteer Special. New York : Fords, How- 
ard, & Hulbert. 

An account of the New York ‘‘ Draft Riot’’ of 
1863 forms a sensational chapter in the records of 
the War of the Rebellion, which are now being 
published. The author in the excited times served 
as a ‘* volunteer special,’’ and came to the aid of 
the police authorities during the tumult. His de- 
seriptions, although rather lurid in tone, are inter- 
esting and valuable, and his conclusion is particu- 
larly suggestive to these times of labor disturb- 
ance,—that riot should be crushed at its very begin- 
ning. 

From ro Poie. A Tale of the Sea. 
By Gordon Staples, C.M., M.D., R.M. With 
twelve illustrations. New York : A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 

Adventures at the two Poles make a book fash- 
ioned to boys’ tastes. Sentiment, danger, mystery, 
and a dash of information, fill a cruise in little 
traveled waters with constant amusement for read- 
ers, and, as the events could not possibly have oe- 
curred, do not bring anxiety for the possible par- 
ticipants. 


Bikps, AND WHAT THE Ports 
SING oF THEM. L[llastrated by Fidelia Bridges. 
Edited by Susie Barstow Skelding. New York : 
White, Stokes, & Allen. 

The beautiful bird life of the warm months 
brings life and glow to the holiday season, as it is 
represented in this elegant edition. Asa giftbook, 
the binding, enriched with gilt birds and conven- 
tionalized foliage, is in the best taste. The poems 
are well selected, and the colored plates of birds 
are exquisite. The work cannot fail to please the 
most exacting public. 


FOR SCHOOL 
New 


PrincipLes or HyGiene 
AND Home. By Ezra M. Hant, M.D. 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
If the advocates of scientific temperance in 

schools had done nothing else for the American 

children than inspire all the works on physiology 
and hygiene that have appeared in the last two 
years, it would have been honor enough for its 
promoters. This work is particularly valuable, in 
that it emphasizes a knowledge of hygiene rather 
than the human structure and organs. The book 


is offered as a guide to this study in all its leading 
features, It is peculiarly the work of @ teacher, 


of one who evidently makes the subject as inter- 
esting as any that ever touches school life. The 
absence of anything that the most delicately sensi- 
tive could think objectionable is most fortunate. 
While laying no claim to being devoted to the 
temperance side of the question, it is one of the 
best works on the effects of stimulants that has 
fallen under our eye. 


How to Wry. A Book for Girls. By 
Frances E. Willard. With an Introduction by 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 

Much good advice has been given to young men 
upon the best way of pushing forward in the world, 
and, since the latest conditions of civilization have 
placed young women in the working army of life, 
wise words to these new workers will be suggestive 
and helpful. Miss Frances E. Willard’s earnest 
and sincere essays to girls have already met with 
hearty appreciation, and their reproduction in book 
form will deserve commendation. She is some- 
times impractical and sometimes over-enthusiastic, 
but she is always uplifting and encouraging. She 
says, ‘‘ If I were asked the mission of the ideal 
woman, I would reply, it is to make the whole world 
homelike.”’ Miss Cleveland’s introduction is terse 
and expressive. 


YounG Propie. New York: 


Harper & Brothers; 1886. 

The bound volume of this favorite periodical for 
children makes a handsome holiday publication of 
837 pages. It abounds in illustrations, and con- 
tains stories, poems, and sketches by well-known 
writers. All children will find a fund of pleasure 
and information in the handsome volume. 


Tue Minute-Man. A Ballad of “Th 
Shot heard round the World.’’ By Margaret 
Sidney. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 

This stirring ballad, which originally appeared 
in Wide Awake, makes a pretty giftbook in its 
upique covers and fine illustrations. Scenes from 
historic Concord and glimpses of the battle make 
the poem more realistic, and the Minute-man is 
finely represented in a frontispiece. 


Buive Jackets or 61. A History of the 
Navy in the War of Secession. By Willis J. 
Abbot. With illustrations, principally by W. 
C. Jackson. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
There is no feature of the Rebellion which pos- 

sesses more dramatic interest than the part taken 

in the war by the navy, and a new addition to its 
inadequate records is a valuable volume in war 
histories. At the beginning of the conflict the 
navy was almost useless. Four years later it con- 
sisted of six hundred and seventy-one vessels, and 
surpassed all navies in energy and efficiency. The 
story of its growth, its conflicts, and power is told 
graphically in a handsomely illustrated volume, 
which shows the work of both sides on the water. 

The author has made a study of his subject with 

painstaking care, and has entered heartily into the 

spirit of his subject. 

One Hunprep Famous Americans. By 
Helen Ainslie Smith, New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. Price, $1.50. 

Happy the boy into whose life this admirable 
array of great men and women, with all the illus- 
trations, portraits, and designs, enters! The se- 
lection of characters, and the characteristics of 
each, are as noticeable as the attractive way in 
which the facts are put. They are grouped into 
sixteen classes. 

AN ELemMEeNTARY TREATISE ON THE THE- 
ORY OF DETERMINANTS. A Textbook for 


Colleges. By Paul H. Hanns, principal of 
Denver (Col.) High School, No. 2 (West Den- 
ver). Price, $1.90. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The fact that many modern writers on mathe- 
matical topics employ the determinant notation, 
makes it desirable that all students, beyond the 
ordinary elements of the science should be versed 
in the theory to enable them to pursue their re- 
search. This book is written with reference to 
private students as well as to the needs of the class- 
room, and begins simply; but as the student ad- 
vances, less help is given in detail. Care is, how- 
ever, taken to show clearly how each new concept 
has been evolved naturally, and the principles and 
propositions are abundantly illustrated; graded 
examples are introduced, and much space in the 
volame is devoted to applications and special forms, 
in order that the student may get some idea of the 
power and utility of determinants as instruments 
of research. 

Enoven. By Catherine 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Ten DoLiars 
Owen. Boston : 
Price, $1.00. 
This book appeared serially in the pages of 

Good Housekeeping, and attracted much attention. 

The author shows how keeping house can be well 

done on ten dollars a week ; how it has been done, 

how it may be done again. The experiments of 
this really useful book are based upon average 

New York retail prices, and were adapted to 

widely different parts of the country; for instance, 

where meats would seem high, groceries are lower. 

Molly, the heroine of these interesting papers, is 

not, by any means, an inexperienced young wife, 

but a graduate of a modern cooking-school, and 
competent to become a culinary teacher, Hun- 
dreds and thousands of the ‘‘ bread winners’’ of 
this country would rejoice if ‘‘ten dollars were 
enough,’’ and bless Molly for her experiments 
that demonstrated a house can be well kept on 
such a weekly income. We advise our young 
housekeepers to read and study this book atten- 
tively, Its recipes are worth many times its cost, 


IRENE E. Jerome offers a highly artistic 
gem, in exquisite taste, in the choicest binding of 
the season, in illustrating the ‘‘ Message of the 
Blue Bird,’’ *‘Told to Me to Tell to Others.”’ 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 


Tue calendar season is at its height, and 
Roberts Brothers are at the front with some of the 
tastiest designs and choicest selections. The 
**Morning Calendar’? and its companion the 
‘** Evening Calendar,”’ are artistic. 


Messrs. CassELt & Co. will issue, as 
their leading holiday publication, a collection of 
twenty-five etchings or engravings of notable A mer- 
ican pictures, under the title of ‘‘ American Art.”’ 
They are bound in one large volume, with scarlet 
morocco cushion covers, designed in gold, 


Roserts Brorsers, Boston, issue one 
of the special holiday attractions in Helen Jack- 
son’s (H. H.) Sonnets and Lyrics, price $1.00, 
Whatever may be the historic position of Color- 
ado’s poet queen thus far, she is loved and read 
more since her death than in her life. These 
poems have some of the finest touches of her 
spirit and her power. 


Lee & SHEPARD issue six elegant, jl- 
lustrated holiday books: “‘ My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee,’’ ‘‘Curfew Must Not Ring To-night,” 
**Home, Sweet Home,”’ ‘‘Rock of Ages,’’ ‘‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,’’ ‘‘ Abide With Me.’’ Their 
skill in selecting, illustrating, and binding poems 
that are nearest the hearts of the people was never 
better shown than in these books, any one of which 
is an inexpensive Christmas present which will be 
a permanent treasure in any home. 


Decoratep Carp CALENDARS; con- 
taining the noble thoughts of well-known writers, 
are among the first announcements of a coming 
year. The Emerson and Whittier calendars in- 
clude colored portraits of the poets, whose selections 
for every day in the year will make daily, pleasant 
reading. <A pine tree and a border of convention- 
alized pansies form appropriate decoration for the 
Emerson calendar, and res of Maud Miiller 
and Mabel Martin for the Whittier calendar. 


D. Loruror & Co., Boston, have rarely 
done so neat a thing in the holiday line for children 
as in their By-O-Baby Ballads ($1.00), in which 
are ten poems from the pen of Charles Stuart 
Pratt, the editor of the Wide Awake, illustrated 
by F. Childs Hassem. Its brilliant apple-blessom 
cover, with the forty full-page illustrations of baby- 
life, indoors and out, by night and by day, in field 
and grove, in barnyard and garden, among the 
birds and the cattle, make a multitude of holiday 
attractions for the little people. 


THE most elegant giftbook that has come 
under our eye this year, perhaps we may say that 
ever came under our eye, at moderate price, is 
Nature’s Hallelujah, illustrated and arranged by 
Irene E. Jerome ; engraved and printed under the 
direction of George T. Andrews. Each of the 
fifty pages is a work of art, as rare as it is delicate. 
Bird-life lends the hallelujah strain to nearly every 
page, and we have never seen so much expression 
put into an engraved bird as appears in several of 
these pages. Flower-life, in bud and blossom, on 
shrub and vine, in lily and daisy, is an exquisite 
companion-piece for the birds. The trees, in 
variety, strength, beauty, and grace, lodge the 
birds, with nature’s inimitable art. The sea views, 
with sail, wave, spray, rocks, beaches, lighthouses, 
sea-mosses, and ferns, join in the hallelujah. The 
brooks, rollicking, frolicking, rippling, and bub- 
bling over the rocks, add to the symphony of 
beauty in praise. ‘The homesteads on hill and in 
valley furnish a background for the few light 
touches of child-life and domestic joy. The bind- 
ing is an attractive shrine for all these beauties. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Standard Pronouncing Speller; price 18 cents. — 
Standard First Reader; price, 18 cents ——Standard 
Second Reader; price, 30 cents.——Standard Third 
Reader; price, 42 cts.—Standard Fourth Reader; 
price, 48 cents ——Standard Fifth Reader; price 60 
cents. St. Louis: Standard School Book Co. 

_One Hundred Famous Americans; by Helen Ains- 
yo meng price, $150. New York: Geo. Routledge 

Sons. 

The Royal Singer; by L. O. Emerson; price, 60 cis. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Household Notes and Queries; by the Wise Black- 
bird; price, 60 cents. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Principles of Hygiene forthe School and the Home; 
by Ezra M, Hunt, A.M., M.D., Se.D.—Captain Gla- 
zier and His Lake. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor, & Co. 

She Stoops to Conquer, a Comedy, by Dr. Gold- 
smith; with drawings by Edwin A. p | Aw price, 
$20.00.—— Home Fairies and Heart Fiowers; b 
Frank French; price, $6.00. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

_The Beecher Book of Days; edited by Eleanor 
Kirk and Caroline B. LeRow.——The Beecher Calen- 
dar; price, 31.00. New York: Cassell & Co. 

How to Teach Reading and What to Read in 
School; by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D.—The Study of 
Latin in the Preparatory Course; by E. P. Morris; 
price, 25 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Among the Law-Makers; by Edmund Alton; price. 
$2.50.—The Sentimental Calendar; by “J. S. of 
Dale.”-——** Manners Makyth Man”; by the author 
of “How to be Happy, though Married” ; price, $1.25. 
——Prince Peerless; by the Hon. Margaret Collier; 
rice, $1.25. A History of the French Revolution ; 
#y H. Morse Stephens; price, $2.50.— Catholicity, 
True and False; by Rev. George P. Fisher; price, 25 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘ Famous Women Series: Susanna Wesley; by Eliza 
Clarke ; price, $1.00,—Sonnets and Lyrics; by Helen 
Jackson; price, $1.00.—The Daily Morning and 
Evening Companion Calendars; price, $2.00.——Cal- 
endrier Francais, the selections entirely in the 
French Language; price, $1.00. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Familiar Birds, and What the Poets Sing of Them: 
ow SKelding; price, $5.00, ew York; 

Stokes & Allen, 
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THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 


BY EDMUND C, STEDMAN, 


Look on this cast and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold ; 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mould 


The man who sped the woodman’s team, 

And deepest sunk the ploughman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 

Of fate before him unaware. 

* * - * * 
Lo. as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears : 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of sach a one as he, 

Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 


— Century, for December. 


Teachers in Council. 
MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association was held in the 
Girls’ High School building, West Newton street, 
Boston, un Friday and Saturday, Nov. 26 and 27, 

The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Ray Greene Huling, principal of the New 
Redford High School, at 9.50 a. m. 


Alcohol and Its Effects upon the Human Body. 


‘The first exercise was given by Edwin F. Kim- 
ball, teacher in Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, 
upon the above topic. 

The exercise was admirably illustrated by several 
interesting experiments, and bythe use of Yaggy’s 
Anatomical Charts. Mr, Kimball showed the ef- 
feets of aleohol upon all the organs of the body. 
Alcohol contains no substance that builds the 
structure of the body. He explained the facts of 
the structure of the body and the vital organs. 
His experiments showed the action of alcohol on 
meat, the white of an egg, on liver; its influence 
on digestion, the gastrie juice, the blood, and on 
nerve matter. Alcohol absorbs water, and so in- 
jures the membranes, coagulates the pepsin of the 
gastric juice, destroys the blood corpuscles, and low- 
ers its temperature, ruins the blood vessels, par- 
alyzes nerve matter, enlarges the capillaries, 
unduly excites the heart, and creates an undue 
craving. Ile stated the stages of intoxication as 
f. lows: 

1. A rapid circulation of the blood, apparently a 
stimulant. 

2. Derangements and exhaustion. 

. Unbalanced reasoning and choices. 
. Insensibility (possibly death). 
Delirium and insanity. 

He gave the final results of aleohol on the stom- 
ach, liver, kidneys, lungs, and showed ‘its effects 
by colored euts upon charts. It causes indigestion, 
poor blood and also poisons it, causes skin diseases, 
fatty degeneration of the muscles, often bursting 
blood vessels, producing apoplexy. 

He also showed the degeneracy of nerve matter, 
causing brain diseases,—shown by charts. Alcohol 
alters the circulation and even the structure of 
circulatory organs. Alcohol is also a narcotic, and 
causes a shock to the nerves and paralyzes the reg- 
ulatory nerves of the capillaries, affections of the 
spinal cord, a paralysis of the front part of the 
brain, and causes a pressure from congestion, re- 
sulting often in extended paralysis and congestion. 
Alcohol deteriorates the nourishment derived from 
proper food and produces poor blood. 

The address of Mr. Kimball was a very powerful 
appeal for total abstinence from the use of all aleo- 
holie stimulants, and he vividly illustrated the scien- 
tific effects by experiments and illustrations which 
every educator can make useful in the teaching of 
the effects of aleohol. We need to teach this 
subject for our pupils’ sake and for the good of 
our country. 


Moral Education. 

The second exercise was an address by Rev. J. 
T. Daryea, D.D., of Boston, on *‘ Moral Educa- 
tion in the Publie Schools.”’ 

; The publie school is the creature of the state. 
The state and the commonwealth are not the same. 
The commonwealth has its unit in the family, and 
includes the whole people. The state has its unit 
in the voter, and includes only those who have 
legal responsibilities. The state acts for the bene- 
fit of the commonwealth, and protects the rights 
of the individual. The state may act by authority, 
by force, or by consent. The state establishes the 
public school for the sake of the commonwealth, 
and to prepare a certain portion of the people for 
vitizenship This is the theory of the public 
school by the state for the good of the whole com- 
monwealth, A man is not qualified to be a voter 
by simply making him intelligent. A man may 
be intelligent and yet lack a purpose to do right in 
all the relations of life. To make good citizens, 
the element of morality is absolutely essential. 
This view justifies the state in demanding moral 
training in the public schools. The general and com- 
plete end of edneation is not merely the develop- 
ment of the human faculties and the cultivation of 
the taste, but it also demands the culture of 
the soul, Thus the good of the commonwealth 


demands that the state shall provide 
education for the whole 

Bismarck says, ‘‘ The laboring man does not get 
the fair share of his income.” It must come to 
him in some way that he will feel that he has had 
his manhood recognized Property must suffer 
itself to be taxed in order that the whole people 
shall get the benefits of it in the school, in the 
library, and in all of the broad methods of educa- 
tion. The producer does not get an equitable 
share of the wealth of anation. Thus the common 
school is the poor man'sright. He has the right to 
have his child made an ideal citizen. ‘To what ex- 
tent, and by what methods, shall morals be taught 
in the public school ? There is no textbook suit- 
able for teaching morals. Theories are not set- 
tled, but there must be a fundamental truth to 
build upon. Science shows that when man is 
reached there is no room for any higher existence. 
Moral principle, moral nature, is a sure thing. 
Thus we may drop theories,—the lower desires 
must be made to serve the higher. The pupils 
are moral beings and have a conscience. ‘Thus, 
we should speak to the moral nature of the pupil. 
The teaching of principles of ethics should not be 
done for the child. The teacher should study 
ethics, but not the child. 

We should use the right force to get the pupil to 
accept the principle. The essentials of character 
are the bases of proper teaching. What shall we 
do, as we have no textbooks? How can we bring 
the principles of sound morals to the pupils ? 
First, we must have the light of love and righteous- 
ness in the teacher. Second, the constitution of 
the common life of the school should be based 
upon simple truths, and all the principles should 
be applied in the school. Every act and every de- 
cision should be done and given in the light of love 
and benevolence. The state will fail of getting 
good citizenship if it does not teach morality. We 
must get at the soul of the child if we will really 
educate his whole nature. We cannot get educa- 
tion and culture without moral motives and pur- 
poses. The chief influence in morals is personal. 
Garfield said, ‘‘ Give him a bench, with Pres. Mark 
Hopkins at one end, and you have a college.”’ 
President Dwight says in the last Forum, that he 
had become the educated man he is because ‘‘ he 
had the wisdom to select the right kind of parents.”’ 
Give us the right kind of a teacher, and we do not 
need hae teaching of the theories or the ethics of 
morats, 


Appointment of Committees. 


The president announced the following com- 
mittees : 

On Nominations—Henry C. Hardon, Newton; 
Francis Cogswell, Cambridge; Samuel Thurber, 
Boston ; John W. Dickinson, Newton ; Harlan 
H. Ballard, Pittsfield ; Frank P. MeGregor, 
Lawrence ; John Tetlow, Boston; William Con- 
nell, Fall River; Miss Ellen Hyde, Framingham ; 
Harriet E. Carlyle, Boston; Quincey E. Dicker- 
man, Boston; E. C. Adams, Newburyport; E. 
Harlan Russell, Worcester ; Edwin P. Seaver, 
Boston; John T. Prince, Waltham. 

On Resolutions—James F. Blackinton, Boston ; 
William ©. Collar, Boston; Joseph G. Edgerly, 
Fitehburg ; William F. Bradbury, Cambridge ; 
Larkin Dunton, Boston; B. B. Holmes, Winchen- 
don; A. L. Goodrich, Salem; Thomas Emerson, 
Newton. 

On Necrology—Nathaniel T. Allen, West New- 
ton ; George A. Walton, Newton ; Daniel Bb. 
Hagar, Salem. 


Educated Women’s Responsibilities. 


The third paper was read by Miss Alice E. 
Freeman, Ph. D., president of Wellesley College, on 
‘‘ The Responsibilities of Educated Women.”’ 

The address opened with a reference to the early 
education of young ladies in a popular school in 
Boston, showing how it lacked breadth and thor- 
oughness, and then showed that the number of the 
higher schools and colleges had not grown as fast 
as the population had increased. All will agree 
that the proportion of college educated men and 
women should be largely increased for all the 
vocations of life. The foreign magazines of a 
late date discuss this question from the materialistic 
and degrading standpoint that girls and boys should 
have no education that cannot be utilized. She 
read from the Fortnightly Review a portion of an 
article by Mrs. Linton. It is of vital consequence 
that women should know for what purpose they 
seek an education. Indifference on the part of 
teachers, and prejadice on the part of parents, ac- 
counts for the lack of intefest in the education of 
women. The number of men and women educated 
in normal schools and colleges should be largely 
increased for the sake of our homes, our schools, 
for the good of the commonwealth and the state. 
We should set high ideals of intellectual training. 
We have the right to the best aims and purposes 
of the best minds and hearts of the land, cultivated 
to the fullest extent. The teachers can help in 
this great work. They can point to the colleges 
many who would be better trained for the duties 
of life by a collegiate education. Miss Freeman 
condemned the system of marking of pupils in the 
lower schools. We should be so enthusiastic as 
teachers that we should arouse the best aspirations 
in the minds and hearts of pupils. The marking 
system places low standards of emulation before 
the children. The development of character is 
the great purpose of every true teacher. This age 
is one that needs high standards of moral excellence. 
The effects of the pressure of emulation from low 
motives is a great curse. 

Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Miss Marion Tal- 

oston. 
of the responsibilities of edacated 
women is worthy of frequent consideration, as the 
responsibility of to-day may not be that of to- 
morrow. One of the first duties of educated women 


influence in one direction simply because it was 
once all-important. To speak plainly, educated 
women must keep out of ruts by observing the 
changing conditions of society, and standing ready 
to help check harmful tendencies. One of these, 
at present, is to ignore the dignity of labor. Work 
must not be turned into mere sport. No girl or 
boy should leave school without an idea of the 
value of work or of the actual pleasure there is in 
doing it. Another tendency is the spirit of criti- 
cism which leads us to disloyalty toward each other 
and discourages and harms those who are striving 
to use their powers for the highest good. Miss 
Talbot referred to the investigation into the phys- 
ieal conditions under whichgschool girls work, just 
undertaken by the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne, and asked the codperation of teachers in dis- 
tributing circulars prepared and furnished by the 
Association. 


THE SECTIONS. 


The Association met in sections, Friday after- 
noon, 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


President W. H. Lambert, of Fall River, called 
the High School Seetion together on Friday after- 
noon, and introduced Prof. Brainard Kellogg, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who spoke upon 


Latin in our English Tongue. 


The speaker said he felt the same embarrass- 
ment that one would experience who came up from 
some outlying province to read an essay in a city 
upon the language best spoken in that city. His 
only comfort was that he would here find an audi- 
ence less narrow than he often encountered. It 
might be objected by some that his topic was mal & 
propos and unpractical. If there was any word 
in the vocabulary of teachers of which he was 
tired, the speaker said it was the word “ prac- 
tical ’’ as applied to teaching. Does not the edge 
of the axe do practical work in the hand of the 
cutter? And yet of what use would it be without 
the two or three pounds of iron behind it to give it 
weight ? The stream of water on the turbine 
wheel is surely doing practical work ; yet what 
would it be worth without the pressure of the body 
of water behind? So, any knowledge which we 
can use in increasing the sharpness and value of 
any of our faculties is as important as the multipli- 
cation table or the rules of grammar. Our English 
language is being invaded at the present day. 
Great sections are being worn away. Books are 
written in which men say, ‘‘ You must not say 
this, that, or the other.’”’ These objections are not 
based upon prevailing usage, but on the writer's 
conception of what should be correct. Now the 
only real guide should be usage, and that alone. 
If the large body of our best writers and speakers 
should agree to-morrow to say ‘‘I is’’ instead of 
‘*T am,”’ then it would be our duty to follow their 
lead, for the usage of the best writers and speakers 
should make the rule for all. The speaker then 
instanced a great many cases where usage was con- 
trary to the rules laid down in books. The critics 
would make of this broad Roman high road of 
our fathers, a tow-path where two cannot walk 
abreast,—not even two mules. 

A paragraph from Marsh, speaking of the uses 
of the Latin language, was read, in which the per- 
centage of classical words was largely above all 
others used. Another paragraph, eulogizing the 
Anglo-Saxon language, after throwing out a few 
‘Teutonic and Indo-European words, 216 remain, of 
which 130 were classical and 86 Anglo-Saxon. 

If Prof. Hunt of Princeton does justice to the 
Latin tongue when he speaks of the ** narrow area 
to be covered by foreign tongues’’; or Hadley, 
when he speaks of the Saxon as simple, homely, 
and substantial, the French and Latin as elegant 
and dignified, I should not wish to speak for them ; 
but they do not, and this brings me here. 

Professor Kellogg’s purpose was to show our 
need of the Latin words in English, The ma- 
terials for his paper were furnished by some work 
recently done by him on Judge Nelson’s book, en- 
titled Memories of Rufus Choate. At a certain 
stage in its construction the judge found it neces- 
sary toexamine Choate’s diction to see if it was open 
to the charge so often made against it, of contain- 
ing a surplusage of Latin words. For this exam- 
ination the author collected all of Choate’s writ- 
ings, and had the different words in them alpha- 
betically arranged, each different word set down 
but once. Selecting sume chapters, an essay, an 
oration, or an argument from each of twenty other 
distinguished writers or speakers,—ten British and 
ten American,—he had the same thing done with 
the words therein contained. The words in these 
twenty-one lists, aggregating over 60,000 in num- 
ber, were then handed to Professor Kellogg. He 
was asked to classify them and determine the per- 
centages of Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek in 
them. The examination completely relieved Mr. 
Choate of the charge of using a highly Latinized 
diction, his per cent. of classical words falling 
slightly below the average of the twenty authors 
with whom he was compared. 

But the tables thus prepared by the professor 
seemed to him to settle more than the matter of 
Choate’s vocabulary. They exhibit the use which 
great writers and speakers make of the different 
elements of our composite language. And when, 
as was found, twenty-one representative men in 
their representative efforts make use of a vocabu- 
lary in which (countivg each different word but 
once) the classical words range from 63 to 75 per 
cent., while the Anglo-Saxon range only from 26 
to 33 per cent., the professor felt himself justified 
in claiming that the Anglo-Saxon in our speech is 
quite inadequate for all our needs, that the Latin 
and Greek words in it are, in the strongest sense 
of the term, necessary. 


is to have so broad an insight into life that they 
will not feel it necessary to continue to use their 


To be necessary a word need not be often used 


one memorable service outweighing in value a 
multitude of trivial services. He instanced, in 
illustration, the 5,000 once used words of Shakes- 
peare,— words which give such charm and effect- 
iveness to the great dramatist's style. 

The professor regretted the terms foreign and 
alien, as applied to the Latin and Greek words in 
English. Mingling freely with the Anglo-Saxon 
in every sentence, it is often with great difficulty 
that the classical words can be distinguished from 
the Anglo Saxon. He gave scores and scores of 
Latin and Greek nouns, adjectives, and verbs in 
every-day use, words aptly and easily handled, 
even by the uneducated, and concluded by depict- 
ing the unwise effort now making to force usage 
back to the Saxon. 

Prof. Kellogg was frequently applaudéd during 
the progress of his brilliant paper, and many 
crowded about him, in the short recess which fol- 
lowed, asking questions and congratulating the 
speaker. 


Secondary Education. 


Principal Thurber followed, with a paper on 
**Some Features of Secondary Education in 
Europe.” 

Mr. Thurber showed that the old humanistic 
ideal of the gymnasia, which aimed at reading the 
classical writers on account of the supreme literary 
excellence of these writers, has become confused 
with modern philology, which studies the lan- 
guages as such for their own sake, and neglects 
the contents of the literature. This uncertainty of 
aim leads to scanty attainment. The classicall 
educated men of to-day are not acquainted with 
the classical literatures, and have no taste for them. 
Neither can they read them with such ease as im- 
plies enjoyment. The gymnasia, therefore, prop- 
erly comes under the criticism that they fail to 
achieve their avowed purpose. Hence, they are 
rapidly losing ground in the affection and respect 
of the German people. They are also the objects 
of serious complaint on the score of the over-pres- 
sure which they impose on their pupils. These 
causes have prepared the way for great changes 
in the plan and programs of these schools. 

These changes are now under vigorous discus- 
sion in Germany, and while they cannot be pre- 
dicted in detail, it is safe to say that when they 
shall have gone into effect the ancient languages 
will be far less prominent than they now are in 
German upper education, while the modern lan- 
guages and natural sciences will receive increased 
attention. 


Science Under Difficulties. 


Ten-minute papers followed, the first being by 
Prin. J. O. Sanborn, of Hingham, who spoke 
upon the above topic. 

In the high schools of this state, chemistry, bot- 
any, geology, astronomy, physics, and physiology 
are generally taught, and sometimes zodlogy and 
physical geography. In arranging these eight 
studies in a high school course, we have been not a 
little troubled to decide which should be selected and 
the order in which they should come. Mr. Martin, 
in his report, says that in a majority of schools 
‘* physical geography and physiology are taught in 
the first year, physics and botany during the second 
year, chemistry in the third year, and astronomy 
and geology during the fourth year.”” ‘This is not 
logical, as an ordinary textbook in physical geog- 
raphy contains an epitome of all the sciences, and 
to use such a book in the first Dg of the high 
school is a want of judgment. ‘To study physiol- 
ogy a student needs a knowledge of the non- 
metallic elements, and so chemistry should pre- 
cede this as well as the other sciences. _[s not this 
plunging into any one of the eight subjects men- 
tioned, without any previous e’ementary science 
training, an unnecessary difficulty ? We have the 
impression that there is very little real instruction 
in the sciences in the grammar schools, unless it 
be in those of Boston. This, then, is the first 
difficulty, that of so arranging the work of the first 
year, as to give the pupils the elementary knowl- 
edge and training necessary for successful study 
of any one of the so-called sciences. 

Pupils on reaching the high school become in- 
different often, and lose the spirit and enthusiasm 
manifested in the grammar school. They will 
work and enjoy it if suitable subjects for study 
are given them, and properly taught. 

The inductive method is now admitted to be the 
best, the pupil performing his own experiments as 
far as possible, and keeping a record of them. In 
chemistry the non-metallic elements and their 
more common compounds should be studied. In 
physics, a course somewhat fuller than that in the 
Boston grammar schools should be sufficient. 
After this elementary science work, the pupil will 
be ready to take up zodlogy, botany, and pbhysiol- 
ogy, or to pursue further physics and chemistry. 
This elementary work should be taught by the reg- 
ular instructor in these branches, and not thrust 
upon some other teacher to whose department it 
does not belong. Another difficulty is, that half 
the high schools are not furnished with suitable 
laboratories or apparatus. Some advise the mak- 
ing of this apparatus by pupils, but this is seldom 
satisfactory. 

In the writer’s school, a High School Industrial 
Society had been formed among the boys, who did 
a janitor’s work and used the money saved for 
stocking physical and chemical laboratories. A 
great difficulty, more especially in physics, is the 
inability to let each pupil in the class perform all 
the experiments himself. There are no special 
difficulties in teaching zodlogy. This branch 
should be studied, not from textbooks, but from 
the objects in hand. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties in teaching science is the great amount of work 
for the teacher which is necessitated. It is some- 
times said that the school hours are not sufficient 
for teaching so many subjects; but, with more pro- 
priety, it can be urged that the instructor has not 


time to prepare himself to present properly the 
subject to he taught. Mr, Martin says, ‘I have 
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seen about one hundred and sixty class exercises in 
natural science; one hundred and thirty of these 
were textbook recitations.” Many teachers are 
surprisingly indifferent in regard to their methods 
of teaching; they do not care to lead their pupils 
by the object method to make definitions and dis- 
cover laws. 
Recitations. 


Miss H. D. Mowry, of Fall River, then spoke 
on The Function of the Recitation.’’ 

The one great object, she said, should be to 
teach pupils to think rapidly, to express their 
thoughts quickly, and concentrate their thoughts. 
Even those who are slowest by temperament may 
be taught to think quickly as observation is taught. 
Some may object that scholars are thereby taught 
to jump at conclusions. This may be, if he has 
not been also taught to concentrate his thought. 
Expressing thoughts fixes them in the : mind. 
Vague ideas on a subject soon show in a recitation. 
The pupil should be taught to use language which 
is first concise, then elegant. The teacher should 
be sympathetic, thoroughly prepared, and able to 
present the topic in the best way. The aptness to 
teach is as necessary as the warm, generous, fellow- 
feeling for the pupil. The spirit of rivalry is not 
altogether to be condemned in a class, though said 
to be an unworthy motive. If the scholar asks a 
teacher to repeat a question, it indicates an indis- 
tinct or ambiguous question, inattention of the 
pupil, or an unprepared lesson. Some teachers 
will raise their voices and talk high or low, as the 
noise demands; the pupils soon discover this and 
will not attend. ‘‘ Yes,’’ ‘‘no,”’ “‘ sometimes,’’ 
and “ never’’ questions are often good for a rapid 
drill. A badly recited lesson should be avoided, 
as its moral effect on the school is bad. 


The Latin. 


Mr. M. Grant Daniell followed in a paper on 
‘*Progress in Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin.’’ 
The object of this paper was to give the results 
of numerous inquiries made of teachers in colleges 
and preparatory schools to ascertain the extent to 
which the quantitative pronunciation of Latin is 
practiced, and the opinions of prominent teachers 
regarding the wisdom and expediency of adopting 
that pronunciation. The replies to these inquiries 
are varied and interesting, some teachers regarding 
uantitative pronunciation as a sine qua non in 
tin instruction, while others consider time de- 
voted to it as guod as wasted, with all grades of 
opinion between these extremes. On the whole it 
appears that an increasing number of teachers are 
becoming interested in the subject, but that its 
progress is very slow. Further, there is no little 
difference of opinion as to just what it means to 
pronounce Latin quantitatively, some holding to the 
two to one ratio, between long and short, and some 
merely indicating a difference of length without 
any such ratio. Alexander J. Ellis’ proposed 
scheme was mentioned as that of one most compe- 
tent to deal with the subject, but deemed imprac- 
ticable for common use on account of its difficulty. 
The speaker then went on to show the impossibility 
of reaching any near approximation to the actual 
speech of the ancient Romans, adducing in proof 
the great difficulties that every one experiences in 
learning to speak a foreign tongue, even with a 
native teacher to guide him at every step, and 
the comparatively little that has come down to us 
from the ancients, upon which thorough reliance 
ean be placed regarding the sounds of the lan- 
guage. Sound cannot be adequately described in 
words addressed to the eye, and of course no 
sounds have been preserved. Nevertheless, the 
speaker admitted in his own case that, from long 
study of the subject, coupled with the feeling that 
somehow the spirit of the times might force the 
quantitative pronunciation into prominence, he in- 
clined to practice it as well as he knew how, thoogh 
he was not ready to admit that it was wise at 
present to take much of the time of beginners for 
such practice, to the exclusion or neglect of more 
important matters, and this view seems to be that 
of a majority of those whose opinions have been 
given him. 
Mr. Daniell’s paper was very witty, and was 
frequently interrupted by warm applause. At its 
close the meeting was adjourned till next day. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 
This section was held in the vestry of the Church 
of the Unity, and was presided over by Mr. Larkin 
Dunton, head-master of the Boston Normal School. 


Numbers. 


The exercises consisted of an address on ‘‘ Num- 
bers from 10 to 100,’’ by Miss Annie E. Chace, of 
the Boston Normal School, of which the following 
is an abstract : 

order in which the work 

taken up, with such suggestions in regard 
to the methods to be employed as seemed to the 
writer to be necessary to show how these successive 
stages were dependent one upon another, 

Every stage of the work was to be intimately 
associated with the decimal system of numbers, 
and all new work to call for the application of the 
child’s previous knowledge as far as possible. 

A distinction was made between work whose 
results must be memorized and that which is given 
for the purpose of learning how to do the work; 
in learning new processes only thoroughly known 
facts should be required of the pupil; while ac- 
quiring new facts, these facts should be applied only 
in 

@ paper e with a suggestion for more 
tematic drill-work. The order of work indicated 
was as follows: 

From 10 to 20. 

1. Name numbers from 10 to 20, including such 
addition and subtraction as 10 and 5, 15 less 5, ete. 

2. Write these numbers. 

3. Teach how to add units to a number com- 
posed of # ten and units, and how to subtract units 


from a ten and units when the remainder exceeds 
10; as, 12+ 3, 16—4, ete, Results not to be 
memorized. 

4. Teach the addition of units to units, the eum 
exceeding 10; and the subtraction 
as, 8+7,15—S8, ete. Have these results mem 
orized. 

5. Teach the multiplication of any two numbers 
whose product does not exceed 20, and the division 
of these products by each of the factors. Have 
these results memorized and used in the next step. 

6. Teach the division of numbers from 10 to 20 
by units, with remainder. 

From 20 to 100. 

1. Name fens, from 20to 100, including the ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
tens as wholes. 

2. Write tens. 

3. Name and write numbers composed of tens 
and units. 

4. Teach how to add to tens and units,—first, 
units; then tens; then tens and units,—the sum of 
the units in no case exceeding 9; as, 24-5, 24+ 
30, 24+ 35 This is to be done with two numbers, 
then with gradually extended columns. ° 

5. Teach how to subtract when the number of 
units in the minuend is the greater ; as, 58 — 5, 58 
— 20, 58 — 25, 

6. Teach the addition of numbers, the sum of 
whose units exceed 9, beginning with adding units 
only to a larger number, then units and tens, as 
25+ 5, 28+ 7, 28+ 37. This process is to be 
applied, first, to two numbers only, then to ex- 
tended columns. 

7. Teach how to subtract when the units of the 
subtrahend exceed those of the minuend, beginning 
with the subtraction of units from tens, then of 
units from tens and units, then of tens and units 
from tens and units; as, 40 — 5, 42 — 5, 42 — 25. 

8. Teach how to multiply tens and units by units, 
the unit product not exceeding 9. 

9%. Teach how to divide by units when the tens 
are exactly divisible by the divisor. 

10. Teach how to multiply tens and units by units 
when the unit product exceeds 9, but keep the 
work within the range of the multiplication tables 
known; as, 24 X 3. 

11. Teach the rest of the multiplication and 
division tables. Have the results thoroughly mem- 
orized and applied as fast as learned to all multi- 
plicands, not giving products beyond the child’s 
power to numerate. 

12. Teach how to divide by units when the tens 
are not exactly divisible by the divisor, beginning 
with tens only for the dividend ; as, 60 + 4, 64+ 4, 
65 + 4, 

A spirited discussion followed the reading of Miss 
Chace’s paper, which developed some differences of 
opinion in regard to the points raised in the essay. 
It was participated in by Messrs. Greenough, 
Hagar, Dickinson, Seaver, Dunton, and others. 

Language Teaching. 

This discussion was followed by an exercise on 
the above topic, by Miss Elizabeth H. Easton, of 
the Gaston School, Boston. 

She illustrated her methods with a remarkably 
bright class of pupils. No abstract of the exer- 
cise would adequately present the topic to our 
readers. She read from the School Reader the 
long story of ‘‘ Faithful Fido,’’ and the children 
listened with marked attention and then gave in 
their own language the substance of the story, 
orally, and also were uired to write out their 
version of it upon their slates. 

The enthusiasm and skill of Miss Easton were 
abundantly demonstrated, and the writing upon 
the slates was unusually excellent. The pupils in 
the class had been in the primary school ake two 
years and three months. They showed a rare de- 
velopment of the imagination in their work. The 
only question that arose in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the section was in regard to the time as 
regards the age of the pupils when such teaching 
should be introduced. Some thought objects should 
be first presented to develop new ideas, as a pre- 
liminary stage of language training. All agreed 
that the exercise was one showing’great skill in the 
work of the teacher. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


Prest. B. B. Russell, of Brockton, handled the 
Grammar School Section with skill, being equally 
fortunate in his subjects and in his men. 


Music. 

Mr. H. E. Holt spoke effectively of ‘‘ Music asa 
Means in Mental Training,”’ illustrating his meth- 
ods with a class of children. We give one section 
of his talk, which was finely illustrated. 

In all good teaching there must be a unit or ob- 
ject of thought. In music we teach two separate 
and distinct things. One of these is the pitch of 
sounds. The unit is the major scale. The mind 
will grasp the thought in music as readily as in 
mathematics. The child must learn to think 
through the major scale. Tuneful singing is the 
end sought. We must not rely upon stringed in- 
struments, for they are imperfect. Must teach 
sounds before representation. With three girls of 
six years Mr. Holt illustrated the teaching of 
thought in music. The discord of notes should 
be taught first. It is better to teach the semi- 
tones. With forty children from his classes he 
gave a brilliant exhibit of what is possible in teach- 
ing to think music. Unit of time is a group of ac- 
cents. . Beating time, notes, etc., do not indicate 
time, for that is rhythm, a matter of feeling and 
not a matter of sight. It is a mistake to teach 
tune and time together. The exercise as a whole 
is not the object of thought. The art of thinking 
in music is the end, 

‘Mr. Luther W. Mason followed, in comments and 
questions, enlivening the session materially, espe- 
cially for those who understood how thoroughly 


acquainted both gentlemen are with the music as 
taught in Boston, 


Reading. 

Miss I. S. Horne, teacher of Elocution in the 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, gave a paper 
on “ Practical Hints on Teaching Reading.”’ 

Reading does not occupy the position it should. 
Culture of body and mind is the object of reading. 
There should be a well arranged system of phys- 
ical training for symmetry of form, proper posi- 
tion and carriage of the body, right habits of 
breathing, and right action of the voice. Each of 
these was amplified, and the directions were clear 
and easily carried away. The later the emphasis 
is deferred, the stronger it is. Emphasis is a nar- 
rower term than inflection. The two usually fall 
on the same part of the sentence. The difference 
between reading and speaking is that, in reading, 
the range of inflection is limited. Principles, 
rather than rules, should be taught. Punctuation 
marks do not indicate the pauses in reading. The 

upil must have a vivid picture of what he reads. 

is eye must go ahead and get the thonght as a 
whole. Encourage a pupil to look at his class- 
mates while reading aloud. Criticism is something 
more than pointing out errops. Verbal errors are 
of less account that the rendering of the thought. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, led in the 
discussion, speaking with effect of the use of the 
eye in reading and recitation. He spoke especially 
of the teacher’s work with a class in the study and 
rendering of a lesson with a view to ability to read 
silently and orally. 

Mr. James S. Barrell and Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
of Cambridge, followed in the discussion. 


Brains. 


Of Dr. A. P. Marble’s paper on ‘‘ The Pre- 
sumption of Brains,’ we speak editorially. It 
was too brilliant for any report. It was followed 
by a discussion, in which Prof. B, F. Tweed of 
Cambridge, Alonzo Meserve of the Bowdoin 
School, Boston, and A. E. Winship of the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, took part. 


Fripay EVENING SEssION. 

The Association met again in general session in 
the Girls’ High School Hall, President Huling in 
the chair. 

Pres. E. H. Capen, D.D., of Tufts College, being 


detained, was not present at the hour of opening. 
Citizenship. 

The topic for the evening was the ‘‘ Education 
for Citizenship,’’ and the president called upon 
Henry R. Waite, Ph.D., of Boston, president of 
the Institute of Civics, to speak on the topic. Mr. 
Waite said the first function of the public schools is 
to make citizens. Theschools have not i 
this function ; they have made men intelligent, but 
that alone does not qualify them for the exercise of 
citizenship properly. It is essential that a man 
should be intelligently qualified to perform his duty 
as a citizen. Ce 

At this point ident Capen arrived, having 
been detained by a railroad accident, and Mr. 
Waite at once gave way. Mr. Capen being intro- 
duced said : ‘‘ There never was a time when citizen- 
ship was worth so much as to-day,”’ were his open- 
ing words. ‘‘ There is no time when the individual 
was considered more in the body politic than to- 
day.’’ Every man not brought under good teach- 
ing in his youth is a peril to the state, no matter 
how high an order of intellect he may possess. In 
all grades of school political economy should be 
taught, not only for the improvement of the pupil 
himself, but for the understanding of those truths as 
applied to other individuals and events. In mod- 
ern times the common schools must be relied upon 
for the instruction of the children in this respect. 
The minds of the teachers ought to be saturated 
with these facts, and they should teach the children. 

Education is a broad matter. The citizen who 
has not been subjected to the influences of the school, 
or something like it, is a peril to the nation. The 
first function of the school is, then, in relation to 
citizenship. There should be a broadness of in- 
fluence and a catholicity of spirit exercised. The 
youngest pupil should be taught the elements which 
enter into political economy, and, when he comes 
to man’s estate, he will be a nobler citizen and 
better qualified to understand and prosecute his 
solemn duties toward the government. We should 
have specific instruction about the framework of 
the government. Formerly, in the workshop men 
could receive an education about the principles of 
government by reading the papers, or in conver- 
sation with fellow-workmen ; but now great fac- 
tories have taken the place of the shop, fellow- 
workmen are no longer permitted to read and think 
on public matters as in old times, and consequently 
we have to rely upon the public schools. It is neces- 
sary that there should be something besides intel- 
lectual training. In no form does one’s personality 
come out so bold as in his relations to business and 
the government. Here then arises the moral teach- 
ing in our schools. It would be better to omit all 
teaching than to omit moral teaching. A man is 
not only an intellectual being, but he is a moral 
being, and should be educated from a Christian 
standpoint. 

Furnishing the intellectual training of the 
citizen is not the making of the citizen. It is here 
that personal influence plays an important part. 
This teaching goes hand in d with moral teach- 
ing; albeit many believe that the schools should 
teach only intellectual truth. 

The speaker believed that while man was an in- 
tellectual being, he was also a moral being. De- 
spite the difficulty and danger of arousing sectarian 
differences,”’ said he, ‘‘ it is the duty of the teacher 
to impart religious and moral instruction. The 
great homogeneous mass of foreign born citizens 
are to be instructed in honesty and respect for 
human rights, and it should be no heresy for the 
teacher to impress upon the scholars of the public 


schools the Ten Commandments, What we have 


to do is to keep the conscience firm and true, and 
that moral truths shall be recognized and carry 
with them imperative commandment.”’ 

[Owing to the unusually crowded condition of 
our advertising columns, the report of Saturday 
will be deferred until next week. | 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ALABAMA.—Mary Duke, of Clayton, six years 
old, is the youngest school teacher in America, 
probably, having a class of infants, charging ten 
cents a month for teaching them their letters. 


ILLINoIs.—The following is the program of the 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, Dec. 28 and 29: 


— Address of Welcome, ex-Gov. John M. 
almer. 

Response and Annual Address, Supt. Charles I. Parker , 
South Chicago. 

“Aims and Methods in Teaching History,” by Mrs. 
wie 5. Young. Discussion, by Frank H. Hall and Esther 
Finley. 

Address, “ What we Have a Right to eg from Our 
Public Schools,” by Judge Dayid McCulloch, Peoria. 

* Life and Character of Dr. J. M. Sturtevant,” by Dr. 
Samuel Willard. 

Sketch of Life and Work of F. R. Feitshans, by Henry 
Helmle and Chas 8S Bartholf. 

Wednesday —*How may the Teaching of Arithmetic be 
Sengemeds ” by Alfred Kirk. Discussion, by John W. 
sook. 


* Science Work in Public Schools: (1) What to Teach, 
by_ Prof. 8. A. Forbes; (2) How to Teach It, by Buel P. 
Colton; (3) Culture Derived from the Study of Science, 
by W. Hatch 

Address, by Hon. Henry Raab,“ Introduction of State 
Superintendent Elect.” 

Address, by Dr. J. W. Stearns. ° 

“Civil Government,” by T. C. Clendenen. Discussion, 
by Nathan Harvey. 


Railroads will sell tickets for one and on -third 
fare for the round trip, but a certificate must be 
obtained from the agent at the starting point. 


MonTrTANA TERRITORY.—In the Helena public 
schools, the telegraphic columns of the local papers 
are read daily for the edification of the scholars. 


NEW JERSEY is a good state forteachers. The 
following are some of the salaries said to be paid : 
Dr. McKenzie of Lawrenceville, $5,000 and house ; 
Mr. Tomlinson of Rutgers College Grammar 
School, $4,000; Dr. Farrand of Newark Academy, 
$4,000 ; Mr. Hovey of Newark High School, 

2,000; Mr. Jacobus of New Brunswick High 
School, $2,500; Dr. Reinhart of the Paterson 
High School, $2,000. 


Oxn10.—The annual session of the Columbiana 
County Teachers’ Institute was held at Leetonia. 
Supt. M. Manley of Galion and Prof. John Me- 
Burney of Muskingum College were the instructors. 

The next meeting of the State Board of School 
Examiners will be held in the high schcol build- 
ing, Columbus, Tuesday, Dec. 28, at 9.00 o'clock. 
Applicants must present testimonials from leading 
educators, stating that they have had at least forty- 
five months’ successful experience in the profes- 
sion of teaching. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— At the first regular meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association of Bangor, for the present school year, 
the following officers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing term: Prest., Miss Mary S. Snow; 
Vice-Prest., Mr. J. M. Hill; Ser., Mr. L. W. 
Taylor. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Educational interests are evidently receiving 
attention in the growing town of Marlboro. 
From the Superintendent’s Report we notice that 
the schools received favorable mention by the State 
Board of Education. At the monthly teachers’ 
meetings subjects of vital importance to the 
schools are presented through extracts from edu- 
cational journals, read by the teachers, and the 
presentation and discussion of subjects by the su- 
perintendent and teachers. 

— The freshman class of Smith College, North- 
ampton, this year contains 110 members, the larg- 
est class that has ever entered. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Mr. G. C. Fisher, of Weymouth, Mass., 
author of well and favorably known textbooks 
upon arithmetic and geography, addressed the 
teachers of Norwich upon the latter branch, Mon- 
day afternoon, Nov. 22. Waiving all preliminary 
remarks, Mr. Fisher commenced at once a practi- 
cal lesson upon production teaching, deprecating 
the indefinite instruction of the majority of text- 
books, and advocating a method which would im- 
press upon the minds of pupils an ineffaceable 
knowledge of the one important product of each 
country studied. The subject of map-tracing was 
instructively treated, a careful study of newspapers 
and statistical reports recommended, and many 
suggestions of general usefulness were made regard- 
ing the study under discussion. 

Previous to Mr. Fisher’s address, a meeting of 
the teachers of the Central District was held with 
a view to forming a local branch of the Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Reading Union. ‘The following officers 
were appointed : N. L. Bishop ; Sec. 
and eas.—Miss E. A. Fanning; Managing 
Com.—Prin. John Rossiter, Misses A. F, Goodwin 
and C. E. Hopkins. 

Swett’s Principles of Teaching will be immedi- 
ately taken up by the circle, which will meet fort- 
nightly for reading and discussion of educational 
topics. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL, 
Dr. T. H. Newianp, Jr., St, Louis, Mo., 
says: “‘ I have used it in diseases of the urinary 
organs, such of gravel, and particularly sperma- 


torrhwa with very good results, and think it a very 
valuable remedy in those diseases, ’’ 
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GROUPS OF STATUARY, 
py JOHN ROGERS, 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Height, 21% in.; Length of base, 17% in.; Depth 
nm front of base, 10 in.; Weigh 3 

Description. — A Puritan Elder is riding 
home from Sabbath meeting. He has dropped 
the reins on the horse’s neck and has been absorbed 
in studying his Bible. His daughter rides behind 
him on a pillion, while a young man walks by her 
side and offers her an apple from amongst the hat- 
ful he has gathered. is is considered a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath by the stern father, who 
looks at the young man reprovingly. 

These famous groups have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. They are not only tasteful and artistic orna- 
ments, but admirable object-lessons to cultivate 
the esthetic and literary tastes of both old and 
young. Among the half-hundred Groups now 
ready, a great variety of subjects are represented, 
—history, literature, important national events, 
and many designs that are eminently artistic. 
These Groups are of a clay-colored material, and, 
when soiled, may be washed with soap and water, 
if care is taken to have it of moderate strength, 
and not to rub too hard. 

Particular attention is paid to strength in the 
manufacture of the Groups. In some, the more 
exposed parts are cast entirely in metal, which is 
colored uniformly with the rest, while an iron 
framework gives strength to all parts internally of 
all the Groups, so that they are sent with safety to 
all parts of the world. Each Group is packed 
separately in sawdust when sent to a anes, the 
base standing at the bottom of the box, and a label 
on the box gives directions for opening. There 
are many subjects among these Groups calculated 
to interest teachers and students, and we heartily 
commend them to our readers. 

_Orders can be sent with the price of the Group, 
directed to Joun Rogers, 860 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and they will be forwarded by 
freight or express, as directed. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPIEDIA 


Common Things,- $2.50 
Persons and Places, 2.50 


ots oot postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


THE | _An Ideal Christmas Present. 
New pieces to speak in school. 


RED Elocution : Gesture. Illustrated. 


12 different numbers in a neat imita- 
tion alligator case, by mail, $1.00. 

BOOKS. 

Turgénief said of Gogol: ‘‘ He is our master ; 


Sample copy, 10c. Agents, \% price. 
EUGENE J. HALL 
from him we get our best qualities.” 


11 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
DEAD SOULS. 


By NIKOLAI V. GoGou. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.50. 


Also by the same author : 


TARAS BULBA. 12mo, 
ST. JOHN’S EVE. 12mo, 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
eyetem heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 
the study of gzeography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepare 
address, 

It will 


$1.00 
1.25 


paper, instructions, ete., sent free to any 
postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 
pay any teacher to investiga this. 
J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


astern and Western Hemisphere Complete. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 
Flexible Cloth. Price 60 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


cow 


A USEFUL PRESENT FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS, 


_ On our late visit to New York City we observed 
in the well-known establishment of Mr. Curt W. 
Meyer, at 357 4th avenue, a most curious selection 
of electro-motors of not less than twenty various 
designs, ranging “-y from $2.00 to $12.00, in- 
cluding battery. e $2.00 motor is powerful 
enough to operate a number of small card-board 
toys, thus forming a very amusing outfit for boys, 

can be run at an expense of five cents a week. 
These are astonishing results, if a $2.00 bill will 
furnish a complete operating electro-motor with 
wire connections and Setiaen: also directions and 
chemicals to yo nay the battery, all contained in 
a neat box. Quite astonishing is ‘‘The Electric 
Railroad,”’ consisting of an electric locomotive and 
car on curved railroad track, with battery station ; 
the locomotive may also be ran with an electric 
head-light, in which case additional battery power 
is of course required, at $3.00. Among apparatus 
for the further advanced youth are ‘‘ The Student's 
Electrie Cabinet,’’ a complete outfit of electrical 
apparatus with elementary guide for instruction, 
price $15 and $17 in elegant case. Ruhenkorff’s 
spark coils, with Geipler tube rotator and Geipler 
tube, with n batteries complete, from $15 
upward, will form a delightful set of apparatus 
to perform several of the most brilliant electrical 
experiments that can be shown. Experimental 
batteries of a most improved form at $1.00 each 
cell. Batteries of various designs, just practical to 
operate incandescent lamps, for each 1 ¢. p. $2.00. 
In the optical department may be found a variety 
of magic lanterns with slides, from $1.00 upward ; 
slomeengyes in boxes quite powerful, for $3.50 and 
above. 

Buyers will find here books and apparatus to 

together, thus forming a most instructive A: 
amusing holiday present at a reasonable outlay. 


A DEEP MYSTERY. 

Wherever you are located, you should write to 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and receive free, full in 
formation about work that you can do and live at home, 
making thereby from $5 to 825 and upwards daily. 
Some havewade over $50 inaday. Allis new. Hallett 
& Co. will start you. Capital not needed. Either sex. 
Allages. No class of working people have ever made 
money so fast heretofore. Comfortable fortunes await 
every worker. All this seems a deep mystery to you, 
reader, but send along your address and it will be cleared 
up and proved. Better not delay; now is the time. 


Substitute for Christmas Cards. 


SEASON SONGS AND SKETCHES. 


Four volumes, small quarto, 644x 7% inches. Each 
volume contains 32 pages of exquisitely printed 
monotints, with verses appropriate to the season, 
and artistically printed colored covers, 


Each book put up in an envelope and sold 


separately. 
Spring Songs and Sketches. $1.00. 
Summer Songs and Sketches. $1.00. 
Autumn Songs and Sketches. $1.00. 

Winter Songs and Sketches. $1.00. 

This series is thoroughly original anda new depart- 

ure. Every illustration was made for this series, and 

the “Season Series” will be a happy relief and substi- 

tute for the “‘ Fringed” book and card. 


Fine Art Color Books for Children. 


ALL AROUND THE CLOCK. 
From original. drawings in color and monotint by 
HARRIET M. BENNETT. Verses by ROBERT 
ELuis MACK. Quarto, 64 pages, $2.00. 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


From original drawings in color and monotint by 
LizziE LAwson. Verses by ROBERT ELLIs 


MAcK. Quarto, 40 pages, $1.50. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


original drawings in color and monotint by 
LAWSON. Verses by RoBERT ELLIs 


MACK. Quarto, 32 pages, $1.00. 
“We have never seen finer color printing nor finer 
designing in any books than are here given in such 
profusion.” —Saturday Evening Gazette. 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 


WANTED, 


By the 1st of January or sooner, in a first-class Insti- 
tute in Pennsylvania, a lady teacher qualified to teach 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Elementary Drawing, 
and Common English. She must have had some ex- 

rience in teaching. Good salary will be d for 


to the position. Apply 
e right person TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, 


The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 


Officers: President, Prof. W. H. PAyNE, University of Michigan ; 
rintendent Schools, Reading, Penn.; General Secretary, 


BALLIET, Su 


Vice-President, Prof. THos. M. 
Guas. F. KING, President National 


School of Methods, Boston, Mass. ; Treasurer, E. N. Jones, Superintendent Schools, Saratoga, N. Y. 


Courses laid out by eminent educators. 
7 adm 


The Elective System. 


A large number of members already 


itted. Send for complete circular to the CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MISS H. A. WEBBER, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Beys and Girls Can Make Mone 
by Sellin 


You KNow JHATI LovE You 
AAND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD 
QRWHY SHOULDT TROUBLE 

‘JO SEND ‘YOU THIS CARD 


& FAULKNER, etc., includin 
FOLDING SOUVENIR, containing BELLS ACROSS THE SNow, 
Miss Havergal, or RinG OUT, WILD BELLS, Tennyson, or XMAS 
BELL, Longfellow, and a HAND-PAINTED CARD. 
JARDB, ether 
nated Calendar for 1887. 
No. 5.—FOR $1.00 and 10 cents for Postage, 10 double- 
Fringed Cards (not folded), each in 
together with a Fine Satin Card. a 
No. 6.— 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward's, and other beautiful cards. 
No. 7.— FOR $1.00 and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 larg 
beautiful Satin Cards, with gilt edge with  beautitel 
Chromo Card of above cut and verse by | a 
No, 8.—FOR $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, 8 beautiful 
Screen Miss 
Havergal, Longfellow, and Tennyson. 
to 75 cents each, including o 
ks. Retail Price, 50 cents each. 


for Christma* 
our Cards to Friends and 
Neighbors Everywhere. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1886 and 1887 are now ready, 
We assure customers that the high standard of our Cards is more 
than maintained this year. We advise early orders, as many will 
certainly desire to re-order. 

These Cards Sell Themselves Wherever Shown. 

No. 1.— FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang’s, Hildesheimer & Faulkner, and other fine 
Christmas and New Year 
DOUBLE-FRINGED CARD. 

He, 50 GENTS ond 4a Cents 

ner Cards fro 

No. 3.—FOR 81.00 and 6 Cts. f tage : 


Cards, together with a HANDSOME 


or Pos 10 


ILDESH EIMBR 
a HANDSOME ILLUMINATED 


an Illumi- 


FOR 25 CENTS and 2 Cents for Postage, '8 


ang & Co. 


. Cards, with verses on some b 
Retail Prices from 15 
Christmas Souvenir 


Foldin 


BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of Prang’s, or Tuck’s. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, part Christ- 
mas Cards. 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, at 10, 15, 
75 Cents and $1.00 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with 


ferent tastes and ages as specified. 


25, 50, 
care for dif- 


Chromo Pithograph Cards by Prang & Co., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per dozen, 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 Cents for Pos y 


postpaid, 


Better Assortment, $2. 
Cents for Postage and Registering. 


and 10 Cents for Postage. 


A very choice selection, no two alike, @3 and 20 


Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors,and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission, 
The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1887. These will be ready about March Ist. 
Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PAPER BY THE POUND.-— We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. (established in 


1822),a0d manufacturers of the 


Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made). 
Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 
of Paper and Envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a 
prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets 


Sample sheets 
pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts., and special 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Choice Literature! Artistic TWustrations ! 


THE FAMILY FLIGHTS. By Epwarp Ey- 
ERETT HALE and Miss SusAN HALE. Written 
during real journeyings in the countries described. 


A Family Flight Through Mexico, %2.00 
A Family Flight Around Home, - - Fa 4 


A Family Flight Over Egypt, 
A Family Flight Through Spain, - - 2.00 
A Family Flight Through France, - 2.00 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTOS for young people by 
MARGARET SIDNEY. ° 

THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY 
THE RIDGWAY CLUB. Everything in this 
volume is fresh and unhackneyed, and presented in 
the author’s fascinating style. Boards, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.25. What the Seven Did, or the Doings of 
the Wordsworth Club, is read again and again. 
Many Wordsworth Clubs have been formed and are 
doing deeds of charity on the model in this book. 
Boards, $1.75 ; cloth, $2.25. Whe Told itto Me. 
A most stirring tale of school life in New Eng- 
land. So graphic are some of the touches that one 
can hardly believe it is fiction. Boards, $1.25; cloth, 

1.75. 
° W onder Stories of Science, Wonder Stories 
of History, and Wonder Stories of Travel, are 
three choice books for young people, fully il'ustrated. 
While fascinating as a novel, they are exact as to facts 
worth knowing. Just issued at $1.50 each. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL QUARTOS for the children 
which grow more popular each year, are. ¢ hild 
Lore, $2.00; Christmas Snowflakes, R1.75; 
and The New England Story Book, 81.75; 
New enlarged editions now ready. «ee 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL juvenile_book within 
the past five years is said to be Five Little Pep- 
pers and How They Grew, $1.50. A tenth 
edition is now ready. 

SCIENCE STORIES, illustratec 
ready, are Overhead, Underfoot yes Right, 
Up Bill and Down Dale, and, nearly ready, 
Nelly Marlow in Washington, uniform at $1.25 
per volume. They are both fascinating and in- 


structive. 


WIDE AWAKE. Volume U, 

This beautiful volume is rich in Stories, Ballads, 
special illustrated articles, Adventures, History, and 
Art features by the most popular authors and artists. 
Among its specialties are short stories by H. H. 
and Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont, and a complete se- 
rial story, ‘‘ How the Middies Set up Shop,” by Mrs. 
A. DD. TF Whitney : ete. Boards, $1.75 ; cloth, $2.25. 


THE PANSY, 1886. Bound Volume. 
dited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). With its 
ae plotures, dainty verse, entertaining stories, 
and instructive sketches and tales, awakening an in- 
terest in every direction. It is full of seauemsons 
for home educators, and for those who feel the re- 
sponsibility of their relations to the young in home 
or school. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1886. 
A notable feature of attractive its 
ty-four full-page pictures, and nearly un- 
dred syaller illustrations. The text is designed for 
the delight and information of youngest readers, in- 
cluding short stories, poems, bits of travel, and ani- 
mal life. A serial entitled, ‘‘Me and My Dolls,” by 
the popular ae writer, L. T. Meade. Quarto. 
Boards, $1.25 ; cloth, $1.75. 


uartos now 


BABYLAND, ISS6. Bds., 75c.3 Cloth, $1. 

This beautiful Annual for the Nursery is radiant 
with pictures of bonny baby life, and its stories and 
jingles ring with sweet glee and laughter. All the 
merry rogueries possible for joyous babies to plan 
have here a chronicle. 


YOUTH IN TWELVE CENTURIES. 
Edition de luxe. Twenty-four picturesque pet ae 
by F. CHILDE HAssaM, of youthful race-types of bo 
sexes, from Egyptian, 1500 B.C., to the French of 
Louis XIV. Twenty-four character poems, by M. E. 
B. Bound in rich vellum, with beautiful design, dead 
gold lettering, $10.00. Popular Edition. Quarto, 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

THE MINUTE MAN. A ballad of * The Shot 
Heard Round the World.” By MARGARET Sib- 
NEY. A vivid picturing of that shaping event in the 
dawn of our liberty, with a stirring accompaniment 
of pictures by Hy. Sandham, and four photogravures 


in colors. $1.50. 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN: The Tsar and 
the Nihilist. By J. M. BucCKLEY, LL.D. This book 
is fresh from the travels and observations of Dr. 
Buckley, who has made an extended tour in the 
countries named, and treats of what he saw there 
with all the yo and brilliancy of this gifted author, 
who is well known as the talented and influential, 
editor of the most widely circulated religious paper 
in America. Extra cloth, $3.00. 

BYE-0O-BABY BALLADS. The most 
beautiful ‘* Color-Book”’ of the year. Ballads b 
CHARLES STUART PRATT (editor of Wide Awake an 
Babyland). Exquisite water colors by F. Childe 
Hassam. Cover in colors and gold. $2.00. 

MWY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. By 
Mary E. BAMFoRD. The most novel and entertain- 
ing of outdoor books, giving delicious little autobio- 
graphic accounts of strange and familiar creatures, 
and their ways of life, with nearly two hundred — 
inal drawings by L. J. Bridgman, accurate enough 
for a scientific work, yet not lacking in fanciful 
touches. $1.50. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Sights Worth Seeing. By Those Who Saw Them. 


1.75. 
eas Boys and Girls at Home and Abroad. 


By Pansy. $1.25. 
Uncle Vitus. From the German of Mme. Spyri. $1. 
Foreign Facts and Fancies. By A. 8. 8. 


$1.25 
FOR BOYS. 


Stories of Danger and Adventure. 
Schwatka, Rose G. Kingsley, B. P. Shitla 
others. $1.25. 

Boy Life in the U.S. Navy. By H.H. Clark, 

50. 


By Prof. J. E. Nourse. Extra 


By Lieut. 
, and 


The Ice Zones. 
cloth, $3.00. 

Plucky Boys. By the Author of John Halifax. $1.50. 

FOR GIRLS. 

Brave Girls. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Nora 
Perry, Mrs. John Sherwood, and others. $1.50, 

A Girl’s Room. By Some Friends of the Girls. $1. 

Hold Up Your Heads, Girls! By Annie H. 
Ryder. $1.00. 

A New Departure for Girls. By Margaret Sid- 
ney. 75 cents. 

Ann. A Story of Colonial Times. By Mary EZ. Wil- 


kins. 75 cents. 
A Christmas Breeze. By Sophie May. 175 cents 


CATALOGUES FREE. For sale by Booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
.D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Boston, 
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Publications. 


Smith Geo Routedas & Sons, NY, “91°60 
3 - Smit eo Routledge ns, 
Goldsmith Harper & Brothers, N'Y, 20 00 
Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. - - - French " «4 6 00 
Happy Hunting Grounds. - - - Gibson 7 50 
The Boy Travelers in the Russian Empire. - Knox Ss bs - 3 3 
Rodman the Keeper. - - - - - Woolson bs 2 : 1 
Mexico of =f - - - - - - n 1 50 
st Poems, - - - - - 
Principles of Hygiene for Home and School, - Hunt Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co,NY 90 
Capt. Glazier and His Lake. - - - : 
The Beecher Kook of Days. - - - - Beecher Cassell & Co, N Y, 
The Royal Singer. - - - - - - Emerson Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston, 60 
Household Notes and Queries. - - - - D Lothrop & & 0, Boston, 60 
The Full Stature ofa Man. - - - Worth 1 25 
Grafenburg People. - - - - - - Thomas 1 25 
Spun from Fact, . - - - - - Alden 1 50 
A Book of the Tile Club. - - - - - Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 25 00 
The Old Garden - - - - - - Deland 1 25 
Memoir of William Ellery Channing. - - Frothingham e 2 00 
Democracy. - - - - - - Lowell 1 25 
Ariel and Caliban. - - - - - Cranch 1 25 
Homespun Yarns - - - - - - Whitney * 1 50 
How to Teach Reading. Pre - - - Dc Heath & Co, Boston, 
Stud Latin in th to ‘ourse. - or 
The Calendar. tad - - JS of Dale Chas Seribner’s Sons, N Y, 2 
Among the Law- Makers. - - - - Alton 2 50 
Introduction to the Study of Dante. Botta ba * i 1 5 
Manners Makyth Man. - - - - - - ra 125 
Stephens “ “ “4 2 50 
t t 2 evolution. - 
Sonnets and Lyrics. - - - - - - Jackson 1 00 
Imagination in Landscape Painting. - Hamerton 6 560 
In the Time of Roses. - - - - - Scannell ve - s 2 00 
Last Days of Marie Antoinette. - - - Gower 400 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


D. C. Hearn & Co. have placed the teachers 
under special indebtedness by bringing out some 
remarkably good books te aid in personal! profes- 
sional culture and successful work. This house, by 
the issue of W. H. Payne’s Compayré’s History 
of Pedagogy, Gill’s Systems of Education, Ros- 
mini’s Method in Education, Elizabeth P. Peabody's 
Lectures to Kindergartners, Radestock’s Habit in 
Education, Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, 
Richter’s Doctrine of Education, and Hall’s B:b- 
liography of Education, will do more to profes- 
sionalize (if the word is pardonable) teaching than 
any one not conversant with the facts would sus- 
pect. It has been a standing remark in other days 
that it did not pay to publish books for teachers. 
This state of things is fast passing away. Teach- 
ers are as willing to buy books that are worthy 
the profession as to subscribe for the papers that 
honor their fraternity. 

Hale’s Honcy is the bes: Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Scap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover’! Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


The Scientific American is invaluable as a jour- 
nal of practical information, art, science, mechan- 
ies, chemistry, and manufactures. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express aud Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ean live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— We devote a portion of our space this week to 
** Yours for Health,’’ the women’s sure friend. 
Its popularity is on the increase. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers, 


Who have had normal training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
n and elsewhere. Ap ly at once to 
Cc 


HIRAM JUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Is wanted to take charge of a well established Ladies’ 
College in a desirable location, in one of the South- 
ern States. “‘ He must be a Baptist, married, a man 
of good address, energy, and experience in managing 
schools, and must be able to furnish $1250 to purchase 
a half interest in pianos, furniture, etc. The build- 
ings which cost $300,000 are free to the managers. 
This is a first class opening for the right man. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A first-class experienced, professional male teacher, 
to take charge of a private school in Western Ken- 
tucky, which pays from $100 to $125 per month. $200 


capital require Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 
and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
ferred. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


The undersigned offers one of the best Boys’ Board- 
ding Schools, in one of the best localities in New Eng- 
land. Five acres of lawn and garden, excellent 
building with furnished rooms, school library, —a 
full outfit, with the good will of a well established 


school, included. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


of THe JOURNAL for the years 
Bound Volumes 1877, °79, 782, "88, 


5, sent to an Price, each, 


— Put thou thy trust in God, 
In duty’s path go on; 
Fix on His word thy steadfast eye ; 
So shall thy work be done. 
— Martin Luther. 


— The best medical writers claim that the suc- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will by 
its own action, reach all the remote sores and ul- 
cerated surfaces. The history of the efforts to 
treat catarrh during the past few years obliges us 
to admit that only one remedy has completely met 
these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream Balm. 
This safe and pleasant remedy has mastered ca- 
tarrh as nothing else has ever done, and both phys- 
icians and patients freely concede this fact. The 
more distressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 


— Some seem to live 
Whose hearts are like those unenlightened stars 
Of the first darkness—lifeless, timeless, useless— 
With nothing but a cold night air about them. 


— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills are far su- 
perior to all others for biliousness and kidney 
complaints. 25 cents at all druggists. 


—Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.— Kingsley. 


— There is no doubt about the honest worth of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a blood purifier. Thou- 
sands, who have been benefited by its use, will attest 
its virtues. This remedy cures liver and kidney 
complaint, and eradicates every trace of disease 
from the system. 

— A Spaniard, in the first pages of the English 
grammar, desiring one evening at table to be 
helped to some boiled tongue, said, ‘‘ I will thank 
you, Miss, to pass me the language.”’ 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
peaced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
ising. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


— Keeley, the motor man, used to be head 
waiter in a hotel. That is where he got the won- 
derful patience with which he waits for his motor 
to mote. —New Haven News. 

ADVICE TO MotHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 


~——~ | it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 


child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known emp | for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—Four hunters (who have just fired simultanc- 
ously at a rabbit and failed to hit it), ** Well, I 
wonder who missed that time.’’— Fliegende Blaetter. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying eve 
known remedy, at last found a ———- whie 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 


addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. eow 


and lunch. —Life. 


good or bad fortane.— Emerson. 


sufferer trom this dreadful disease sending a self- 


—A Boston woman, by way of experiment, re- 
cently tied a pedometer to her chin, amd discoy- 
ered that she talked 33 miles between breakfast 


— There is always a reason, in the man, for his 


FAOTS AND FIGURES 


Scudder’s History the United States. 


On the 16th of August, 1886, this superb textbook had been published just 


2 


years. It had been adopted in more than 


200 


cities and towns for public school use, and in more than 


300 


private schools, academies, colleges, ete. The number printed during that time was 


60,000 


copies, and the population of the cities and towns adopting it was (by the census of 


1880) nearly 
5,000,000. 
For introductory terms, address J, H. BUTLER, Publisher, 


925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


OR, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
A, LOVELL & C0., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


WIDE AWAKE 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1887. 
A Word about Subscriptions. . . . $2.40 from this Date. 


D. LOTHROP AND COMPANY announce that, leading in the great literary movement towards lower 
prices and larger sales, they have made, without reducing quantity or quality, an extraordinary reduction 
in the price of WIDE AWAKE, the best illustrated young folks’ magazine (1,000 quarto pages and 500 
original pictures yearly), and will now receive subscriptions at the former wholesale price of only $2.40 


yk SERIALS, NEW FEATURES, Etc.: 


The Story of Keedon Bluffs. By CHARLES EGRERT CRADDOCK. A dramatic serial of boy life in 
the Great Smokies. Illustrations by E. H. Garrett. 

Romulus and Remus. By CHARLES REMINGTON TALBOT. This story is not a tale of ancient Rome ; 
instead, it is modern high comedy. Fullof mirthful surprises. Illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 

Montezuma’s Gold Mines. By FRED A. OBER, author of “ The Silver City.” This serial of romantic 
adventure is based on Mr. Ober’s own search for the lost gold mines of Montezuma, which are firmly 
believed in Mexico to be still in existence, their precise locality a guarded secret among one or two 
tribes of mountain Indians, who inherit the precious knowledge, handing it down in turn to their 
children. Llustrations by Hy. Sandham. 

The Secrets at Boseladies. By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of *‘ Rocky Fork,” and * Old 
Caravan Days.” Lllustrations by W. A. Rogers. 

Howling Wolf and His Trick-Pony. By Mrs. Lizzizs W.CHAMPNEY. 
tures of a bright little Indian boy. 

Flowers I Have Met. By GRANT ALLEN. 
and Canadian roadsides and fields. 

Some Educational Extremes. ‘A Yankee Schoolmistress,”’ by Mrs. H. G. Rowe; ‘ Cap’n Bos’ard’s 
Wife’s School,’ by Mrs. FRANCES A. HUMPHREY; A New England Summit,” by FRoNA M. Brooks. 

In War Times at La Rose Blanche. By Mrs. M. E. W. Davis. Twelve stories, written by a promi- 
nent New Orleans lady, the wife of a Confederate cavalry officer. They relate the adventures of a great 
Southern sugar-plantation household, whose men were in the army from the beginning to the end of the 
Civil War. Lllustrations by E. W. Kemble. 

Ballads About Old-Time Authors. By HARRIET Prescott Srorrorp. In twelve picturesque 
ballads, Mrs. Spofford will relate some tender stories from the lives of the masters of the earlier En- 

lish literature,—that one of “ Goldsmith’s Whistle,’ and that one of Johnson doing penance in Uttoxe- 

er Market, and of Milton, and of Lamb and his sister,—and many another beautiful aerery story with 
which young people ought to be made familiar. These ballads will be richly and authentically illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. = 

Search-Questions in Greek History. With monthly prizes of books. By OscAR Fay ADAMs. 


Wonder-Wings. Mellangongs, Colossi, and Others. By C. F. HOLDER, of the N. Y. Central Park 
Museum. Twelve marvel-chapters ofanimal life. Illustrated by J. Carter Beard. 

‘Fairy Folk All.” By Louis IMOGEN GuUINEY. Twelve papers. Researches in Fairy-land, giv- 
ing the natural history of brownies and bogles, of fay and elves, of necks, nixies, and puckwudjies, of 
kelpies and kobolds,—in short, of all the known races of * the little vanishing folk,” with accounts of their 
dress, haunts, habits, manners, customs, and usages. Full of delicious anecdute and legend, and with 
bewitching pictures. 

A New Department of great interest and value will be opened in the December (Christmas) number. 
It will have the co-operation of many of the leading authors in the country. Particulars in the full 


The hair-breadth adven- 


Observations upon plants and flowers along New England 


Prospectus. 
The Best lilustrated Magazines in the World To-day for Boys and Girls and for Babies. 
BABYLAND. Our Little |Men and Women, THE PANSY. 


Only $1.00 a Vear. 


For Youngest Readers. The serial 
ing feature for 1887 wil “Nursery | for 1887 is, ‘*‘ Wanderers in Bo- 
Finger Plays,” original Kindergar-| Peep’s World,’ by Mrs. M. F. 
ten delights. Big pictures, large| Butts, There will be history for 
type, heavy paper, gay cover. little folks, animal papers, etc. 


Bound volumes WIDE AWAKE “U,” BABYLAND, THE PANSY, and OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, for 
1886, in beautiful covers, are now ready. Also thousands of beautiful illustrated books, in colors and in 
black and white,—for little folks, boys and girls, and the family. Catalogue free. 


Send for specimen copies of the magazines, circulars, catalogues of books, ete., to the Publishers. 


Only $1.00 a Vear. 
For Sundays and Week - Days. 
“Pansy’s”’ serial will be called 
‘*Monteagle,” and Margaret Syd- 
ney’s will be “The Little Red 
Shop.” New features, ete, 


Only 50 cents a Vear. 
For Mainma and a, The lead- 
re 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
DR. A. 


NOW READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 


The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 
avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 
sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the ——- Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press, Max 
Adeler,and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 
best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 
Century, and many oth er sources. 

Contains 85 pieces; ee on good paper, and 


FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 


DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL 
FORM, the effect of which is per- 
manent. Where a fine bust exists 
it preserves it firm and perfect in 
ebape. A fair trial will convince you 
of its efficacy and elicit yor: sin- 
cere thanks and enthusiastic praise. 
. I am in daily receipt of letters ex- 
wee pressing delight. See extracts: 

m “It proves highly satisfactory.” 
“T am delighted at the result.” 
“Tt has done wonders for me.” 
“dam perfectly delighted with it." 

am perfectly delig! w 

Mailed secure from observation on receipt of $1.00. Lalso 
have clogam Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Paste, Fat- 


handsomely bound. Sold everywhere or mailed tening Formula, Auburnine, Depilatory, Acnine, Freckle 
upon recei f ty Lotion, ete., etc. Sealed circulars, 4 cents, 
Cloth, Price Paper Binding, 90 vents; MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th 8t., 


The National School Oratory, 


Publication Department, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Every teacher should examine Fisher's 


“ Essentials of Geography.” 


Cuas. C, SHORMAKER, Manager. 


CONCERNING 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| | 
| 
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1886, 


Dec. 2, 


Yours for Heal 


LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses s0 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
PLEASANT To THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LASsT- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
ln Liguip, on 
LOZENGE Form, (6 
2 For $5.) Errurn 
pst OF THE LATTER 
. SENT BY MAIL SE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Mas. Prvxmam’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper, 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Lady of 65, Cured after 40 Vears. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham; “i now sit down to 
inform you of the good your Vegetable Com- 
pound has done for me. I am uow sixty-five 
vears of age, and I have been troubled with the 
jalling of the womb forty years, and have spent 
hundreds of dollars doctoring with different 
doctors, but got no relief. I got discouraged 
and quit, and suffered on. I have taken various 
medicines but received no benefit. Last fall I 
was so bad that I employed another doctor that 
was recommended to me as one of the best for 
such complaints. I took his medicine two 
months but to no effect. Then 1 had tumors and 
kidney complaint very bad and was confined to 
my bed. Then [saw your Compound so highly 
recommended that I pane would try once 
more. I have taken ten bottles of your Com- 
pound and two boxes of pills, and am now able 
to be on my feet the most of the time. I have 
no bearing down pains, and can walk a mile 
easily. LI never expect to be a sound woman, 
but Lam so much better than I ever expected to 
be that 1 want to recommend it to any one suf- 
fering with the same complaint.”—Mrs, E. A. W. 
Napoleon, Jackson Co., Mich. 

A Lady Says, “(It Saved My Life.” 


A lady living near Haverhill, N. H., writing to 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., says: 
“T have been a ¢ your Compound and Liver 
Pills six months. was very low when I com- 
menced; without question it has been the means 
of saving my life.’ 


Hop Plaster 


people, 25c., 5 for $1. everywhere 
rice 


CATARRH 


CREAM BALM 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
EVER? Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. oo 4 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop J or 


time and then have them return in, I mean a radical cure. 
{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
hot now receiving acure, Send at once for _a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
It costs you nothing for a trial, and I wil} cure F ina 
Address Dr, H. hd ROOT, 183 Pearl ew York. 


The notice below, cut out and sent with an 
order for 4 Ib. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


Oxzyn Balm, 


ly purges the skin of impurities, and secondarily 
ceeds the skip. For BEAUTIFYING THE CoM- 
PLEXION IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

Miss Kate Stanton, M.D., says: ‘‘ I take great 
Pleasure in recommending Oxzyn Balm as a hy- 
Stenie remedy for preserving a fair and healthy 
complexion.’ 

¢ have the highest recommendations from the 
most competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, DE MEDICIS, 347 

ess, on receipt of $1.0. 


contrary to current cos- 
meties which cover up 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The December number of Har vers Magazine is 
undoubtedly the most sumptuous that has over — 
seued. A special holiday tone prevails throughout, 

yom the charming frontispiece by Abbey to the clever 
Drawer plate by Du Maurier.’ Nearly half of the 
— cuts are full pages, and four are printed on 
piate-paper. The regular serials are omitted to pro- 
vide larger space for the Christmas features. Every 
article and story 1s complete in itself. The place of 
honor is held by the extraordinary article on “The 
Boyhood of Christ,” by Lew Wallace, the author of 
Ben-Hur. The number is unusually rich in short 
stories, Tees no less than six, four of them ad- 
mirably illustrated. Among the wealth of illustrated 
poetry the familiar ballad, “ Sally in our Alley,” is ex- 
quisitely elaborated by Abbey’s eleven drawin 8, one 
of them ‘-When Christmas Comes.” being the frontis- 
piece. Richard Henry Stoddard’s beautiful poem 

The Legend of Frey Bernardo,” is finely illustrate 
by Dielman. The Editor's Easy Chair opens with a 
cordial Christmas greeting, discusses American po- 
liteness, and throws light upon the editorial method of 
——t. with contributions. The Editor’s Drawer, 
under Charles Dudley Warner’s management, serves 
up a spicy sauce of humors. concluding with Du Mau- 
rier’s Christmas view of English aristocratic life,— 
the first of a series of society sketches which will run 
through the year. Harper & Bros., New York. 

— The Magazine of Art, for December, opens the 
eleventh year of its usefulness. From the tay of its 
birth to the present time the aim of its publishers has 
been to spend their best energies in the direction of 
its improvement, and each new year has seen a 
marked advancement upon the year previous. That 
this advancement has not only been remarked by the 
public, but met their substantia! support as well, has 
encouraged the publishers to go on in the work of 
improvement, anc for the coming year they will give 
as a frontispiece with each number, an etching, stee 
qngraying, or photogravure. Nothing that is being 
done in the way of art work in America escapes the 
eye of the editor, whose notes are fuller thap ever 
and more of a special feature. The general excel- 
lence of the contents of the Magazine of Art is so 
well known and leony | appreciated that it is un- 
necessary to say more than that the leading features 
are continued and developed in the new volume. 
The present number has an etching of Cecil Van 
Haanen’s picture, “ Venetian Bead-Stringers”’ as a 
frontispiece, also a full-page illustration of Turner’s 
great picture, *‘ The Fighting Téméraire,” and many 
other choice engravings. Price, $3.50 a year; 35 cts. 
anumber. Cassell & Co., New York. 


— Education,—a monthly magazine adapted to the 
necessities of thinking teachers of all grades. $3.00 
a year. Boston: W. A. Mowry. This magazine be- 
om its December number with a paper on ‘ Moral 

raining in the Public Schools,” by Hon. E. E. White, 
LL.D. * In Justice tothe Nation,” by Francis New- 
ton Thorpe, Ph.D., which began in ‘the November 
number, is concluded. ‘The Results of the German 
School System,” by Prof. John K. Lord, the third and 
last of a series on this system of instruction under 
gorecnmens control, is another article of value. Dr. 

. F, Crehore has a short article on the ‘“ Teachin 
of Civics,” which, with “ Meteorology in the Unite 
States,” by A. Tolman Smith, and an article upon 
the “ Origin of the Marseilles Hymn,” compose the 
remainder of the contributions. The body review is 
upon Elizabeth P. Peabody’s “Lectures upon the 
Kindergarten.” These, with the Editorials, which, 
as usual, discuss living topics in a vigorous manner, 
Foreign Notes, Educational Literature, Current Lit- 
erature, and Among the Books, make up a number 
of which the editor may well be proud, and which 


young will find of great Value. 


— Seribner’s Monthly, a new magazine, will be 
issued Dee. 15, its first number being for January, 


1887. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a single number. 


It will be in the best sense a magazine of general 
literature, and contain not only good reading, but 
literature of permanent value. Kach number will 
be fully illustrated, and the artistic side of the map 
azine will represent spirited and original work in 
this field. It will contain a series of unpublished 
letters of Thackeray; Ex-Minister Washburne’s 
Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris; 
“Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouveneur Morris, ex- 
Minister to France; Papers on the “ Early New York 
and New England Society ”’; Romances, by Harold 
Frederic, R. L. Stevenson, H. C. Bunner; ‘‘ A Novel- 
ette” by ‘J. S. of Dale” (F. J. Stimson). Social- 
ism” will be discussed by Gen. Francis Walker; 
Cesar, by John C. Ropes; Coast Defence, by Capt. 
Greene, U.S. Engineer ; and poems by leading writers. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine contains a paper on 
the “ Library of the British Museum,” written by Dr. 
Richard Garnett, the assistant keeper of printed 
books, as interesting and as accurate as might be 
expected from sucha source. This is followed by a 

oem, ‘‘A Girl’s Story,’”? which has the honor of a 

rontispiece illustration. In the series of papers on 
“Stirring Scenes in Stirring Lives,” the adventurous 
eareer of David Livingstone is set forth. ‘‘ The 
Giant’s Bones” takes us from London to Persia, and 
introduces us to one of the aapernensne otis of that 
far-away |land. ‘ Mirror and Crystalline Painting” 
tells how one may decorate one’s windows and 1look- 
ing-glasses, and make them blossom as the rose. 
There are short stories and pictures, and the two 
fashion letters from London and Paris, which the 
lady readers of this magazine will enjoy. Cassell & 
Co., 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year in advance. 

— The Rome, for December presents the 
following inviting list of articles: ‘‘ Clerical Pursuits,” 
by Mary Lowe Dickinson; ‘‘ Rocks for Homes,”’ by 
Charles Barnard; ‘“ Manufactures,” by Edward At- 
kinson; ‘‘ The Care of the Eyes,” .? Dr. Titus Mun- 
son Coan; “Chrysanthemums,” by Mary Treat; 
“The Arts and Industries of Cincinnati,’ by Ida M. 
Tarbell; ‘Cotton-Growing in the South,” by George 
Alfred Townsend; “How to Remain Young,’ by 
Edward Everett Hale; ‘“ Rufus Choate,” by Dr. Luc- 
cock; ‘Then and Now,” by Mrs. Frank Beard; 
“‘Chicago’s Experience with Anarchy,” by Arthur 
Edwards, D.D.; and “ Studies of Mountains,” by Er- 
nest Ingersoll. ‘ 

— With the November number the New England 
Magazine and Bay State Monthly enters upon its 
fifth volume. The contents of this number includes 
some very interesting and instructive articles on his- 
tory, biography, literature, and education. Dr. Wm. 
MeArthur has an orgs interesting Roman story, 
entitled “‘ Nicolo Cesi”; Dr. Edwards A. Park fur- 
nishes a paper on the” Distinctive Traits of John B. 
Gough,” full of interest; and the history of the 
“Wayside Inn,” Sudbury, Mass., is very good. We 
hope this magazine has prosperity before it. - It has 
its place, and deserves generous sup ort. Price, 

.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. ston: The 

ew England Magazine Co., 36 Bromfield St. 

— The Quiver for December is a bright number. It 
is opened by Prof. Roberts, D.D., who, in his papers 
on “Some Great Biblical Scholars” discusses the 
late Archbishop Trench. There is a very lively 
aper, the fruit of two, ealled “* With the London 
usmen,” in which the hard lives of those expert 
whips and overworked men is brought before us in 
graphic pictures. There are the three first chapters 
of a serial, ‘The Faithful Heart,” and ‘ The Sun- 
shine of the Christian’s Heart,” by the Rev. W. M. 
Siratham. Stone’s Theological Articles, Scripture 
lessons, poetry, and pictures, go to make up this at- 


tractive number. Cassell & Co., New York. 15 cents 
a number; $1.50 a year, in advance. 
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every one who has any interest in the training of the | s 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
AM ICAN 
EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut TeacueErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing Sage ew igi 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 

36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


eachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Spies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


_Goalleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDIOINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. — 


“PROFESSIONAL, 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 


College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F, A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


___ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
For Young Ladies. For 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. __ 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 

Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
[yp STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
‘or particulars. ress 
E. H. Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


ST4TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScorrT. 


ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Re; 


gular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for speci 


classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


ENLARGED 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics, 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


Address N. E PUBLISHING, CO., 3 Somerset St.8 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of sue- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

E. AVERY, 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS ? 


want want SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
merican Bureau of Education 
Urea Of 
Washington, D. C.; St. Louis, Me.; Dal. 


las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rosittoxs, COLLEGES 


POSITIONS, 


And schools with Professors Rvtneipals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns opkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other Universit 
and College in America ; also undergraduates of all 
rades ; Governesses for families, and Music and 

rt Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and apparatus at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or Sehoot A ency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month. Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually being 
made. Many teachers fail to hold positions secure 
them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
teachers, For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for all). 

References as to the President's character and rep- 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop McTyeire, 
Pres, of Vanderbilt Univ.; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., 
Pres. N.C. ¥ Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 

Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


W. BARDEEN, 
Manager. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
ployers, other things being 
equal, is that which 
the largest number of selectec, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now numbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a envelope 
containing photograph, testimo- 

nials, and all letters received. 
Ry coven systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
w 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


show which of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then acloser comearen 
from their envelopes soon — out the best fitted. 
Among teachers recently placed are two lady teach- 
ers at Marshalltown, Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200 
rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, etc. 
Read this, which is a sample of many letters received: 
* ELMIRA, N, Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650, Allow me to express 
our hearty appreciation of your promptness and the 
manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call oreo 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

8 Somerset St., Boston, 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, OcT. 22, 1886. 

From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Oreutt, I 
should not expect any man in the country to 
excel him in selecting the right teacher for the 
right place. JOHN EATON, 


President Marietta College, and for sixteen years 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, yowcan go via the MONON RovureE, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money tha 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
sippi swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the Monon Route and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the MONON ROUTE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive oe 
e ass 


tce., address E. O. McCorMIcK, Gen’l Agt., 
Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago. 
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Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When | 
applied to any kind of pain or soreness, instant 
relief is felt. Lame Back, Side or Hip, Sore Mus- ——— a 
cles, Severe Aches, Strains, Kidney Diseases, 
yield instantly to the pain-killing and strength- 
ening properties of the Hop Plaster. Virtues of 
—_ Burgundy Pitch and foreign Gums 
combined in a sweet and 
Plaster. Used and recommended by ts of 
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| 
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EVERY TEACHER 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


SHOULD EXAMINE 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling, and Composition, by the Word and Sentence Methods. 


By JAMES 


JOHONNOT, 


Author of “Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “Geographical Reader,” “ Natural History 
Readers,” “How we Live.” 


Morro: ‘ The letter killeth 


; but the spirit giveth life.” 


wa Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. 49 


Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cts, 


D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers New York, Bostov, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW GROGRAPHY. 


wo Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barues’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

“On the Observational and Inductive Methods.”"— 
Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta, 
Me., Brooklyn, Louisville, Ky., Saratoga. N. Y., 
Paterson, N. J., and elsewhere. Their reputation 
mag pe seen in the following extracts : 

“The plan of the book is 

“Masterpieces of Science and Art.’”’ — New York 


School Journal. 
Illustrations artistic, ny perfect, Text clear and 
comprehensive.’’—Chicago Interior. 

“‘ Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu- 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.’ — 
Education. 

“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 
New England Journal of Education. 

*,.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

111 & 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Teel Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 771 Brosaway. 


NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and ‘Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Beed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessenus in En- 
glish and her Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


S. HAMILL, 
Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
SEOOND JULY 18th, 1887, 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


TEMPERANCE SPECIALTIES. 


Holiday Cards, to help make Temperance attractive. 


Whittier’s “*‘ Temperance Ship,” 5x 6% ; Sea Scenes. 
4 for 25 cents. 

Whittier’s Maud Muller, Panels 3x4% ; Bird Life. 
4 for 15 cents. 

Art Series, 5x7; Bich Pansies, Wisterias, ete. 4 


ts. 
es and Kitties, 24.x3%; Animal Life. Per 


25 Sets; all prices. Liberal discount to teachers. 
Send for circular. 


Also CHEMICAL APPARATUS for testing the pres- 
ence of alcohol in liquids ; will show a blaze in five 
minutes. Strong, durable, and effective. With full 


directions, $2.00. 
Address JULIA COLMAN, 
Supt. Lit. Dept. N. W. C. T. U., 


72 Bible House, New York. 


pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, end 

printed from clear, readable t om good paper: The M; 

at Grange, vy May Agnes Fiemi 
; of 


than 
the Depths, by Hugh Conway; The 
by Thomas Hardy; The 


A Amonget by 
Carriston's Gift by Hugh Couws The to Ashley, by Mre. 
Wood; 4’ Dead by the author of “Dore 4 


ry, by Witkie Coiline; The Fatal Lilies, 
Thorne”; The 


in 

We will send any F the above books by mail, post-paid, 
for 12 Merny Vy Ten for 25 Cents; the entire number 
(26 books) for Gentes the entire number, bound in boards, 
with cloth back, for 75 Pp 

ere the ches books ever 
three times the money asked them. This offer is made to 
money refunded FM, LUPTON, Publisher, 

ney re Address F. M. LU. 
No. B Park Place, New York. wad 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, fa 12 
rally "School -edkion (without Sound 
withow eys), bou in 
cloth, 1.5. | For § sale by all booksellers, sent, 


| MONROE'S INE W) READERS, 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
GIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 
laneous works of 


any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 

dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 

ing condition and copyright date. 
EDW. E. BABB & CO. 

578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


33 
<> 7325 
22 4553 
sees 
ca, 

a 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Petersen’s Science. eow 


MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, ete., with 
colored engravings, 112 


es. 
25 cents by to 
from the 
author, 


Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 


129 Friends 


L 
hip St 
Providence: L 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and formation. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, 


TEACHERS ! Our New School Aids are used for 

oat day schools in good, 
quiet orders. A set contains 230 large, res chromo ex- 
celsior, merit and credit cards ele tly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes, price per set 
$1; half set 115 caids 800 new brillant designs 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies. 
set samples 30c; half set 15c. Price listfree. All 
Stamps taken. FINE ART PUB OCO., 


Fisher's Essentials of Geograyhy,” 


for schools, is unsurpassed. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 
High School Collection. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS, and H, E. HOLT. 


NOW READY. 

A choice collection of part-songs for mixed voices 
from the best masters, suited to h Schools, Acade- 
mies, and all schools of similar grade. 

Intreductery price, 90 cents. 


A copy will be mailed, popets, to any teacher for 
examination, on receipt of Introductory price. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS, Manager, at 9 Bond St., N. Y. 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 

To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully ed series. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
8 , and especial nd at the outset. 
or catalogue an , address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., -10 
R os I im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
212 Fourth Ave., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, Engiish Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar “ee 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
Day's Psychology, Kthics, Methetics, and Logic." 

ay’s Psycho cs ics, 
Hart's German Classics for students. 

(4 vols. and $1.00 
freland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learn to Draw. Lilus. 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 5 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vols.), Tic. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.55 
sturtevant’s Keonomics, - - - «= «= 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1.25 


Full list, with specimen mailed on application 
the publishers. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE 
GERMANY, 


UNITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, 
IRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 
Caught Napping 


Most charming operetta. The music is highly 
commended, and the plot well made and interest- 
ing. King and Queen Somnambulo, Dr. Buddah 
Po, Plump, Princesses and Princes, and, of course, 
Santa Claus, make up a pleasing variety of merry 
characters, and have the usual Xmas joys. 


(30 cents, $3.00 per dozen). 

King Winter By L. O. Emerson. The 

KineG takes the Christmas revels into his own 

hands ; and his faithful Kinder-Choruses, his friend, 

the Queen of Slumberland, some fairies, Mirth, 

Love, Hope, and Joy, old “Santa,” and others, 
bring out a splendid festival. Very good music, 


Christmas Gift 


y Macy, and the 


Message of Christmas 


are two bright operettas that were successful ias 
year, and will bear many repetitions. 


12 cts., 

Birthday of Our Lord 

bel, is a SERVICE for CHRISTMAS Day, or CuRIstT- 

MAS SUNDAY, well constructed, and containing 
recitations and songs. 


Xmas Carols and Anthems in quantity are 
found among the Octavo Music of Ditson & Co., at 5 
to 10 cents each. 

For Musical Xmas presents, Music Boxes, 
Vielins, Banjos, Guitars, Zithers, etc., etc., 
visit or send to J. C & C@. (branc!) 
store of Ditson & Co.), 33 Court Street, Boston. 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FOR 1886. 
Christmas Selections 


Containing new and beautiful carols, preceded hy 


an interesting and instructive Responsive Ser- 
vice. 16 Pages. Printed incolors. Price 5cts. each. 
or 80 cts. a dozen by mail postpaid; $4 a hundred by 
express not prepaid. 

Peace on Earth. 

A Christmas Service by J. E. HALL, 
Consisting of Responsive Readings and Recitations, 
throughout, whichare interspersed new and appro- 

riate songs prepared especially for this Service. 
Price same as for “Christmas Selections.’’ 


TheW AIFS’ GHRISTMAS 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM end GEO. F. ROOT, 
Tilustrating the true spirit in which Christmas 
should be observed—that is the spirit of kindliness 
and good willtoall. Price S0cts. each by mail post- 
paid; $3 a dozen by express not prepaid. 
Send for our complete list of Christmas Music 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH 6O., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 
Far Sale by all Music and Book Dealers. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO.,, 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - §&% .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - . 


McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 26 
Kellerman’s Elements of - 1.25 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 


Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - + 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - 25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, Bd 

Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 


Essays and Postscripts on Elocution.’ 
Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 
ng and Speaking.—EnglishPronunciation.—English Pho- 
netic Elements. — Alphabetics — Relation of Tones to 
Language.—The Tones of Speech.—The Instrument ot 
Speech ,—Respiration in Speech.—Phonetic Syllabication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—Rhythm as Affecting Reading.— 
Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.—Defects and 
Impediments of Speech. — Orthography. — Visibility of 
Speech. — Imitation. — Reading and Readers. — Oratory 
and Orators.—An Alphabet of Orators.—A Shadow- 
Class of Students. 

Cloth, $1.25, postpaid, Address the Publisher, 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


The Modern Speller, 


160 pp., boards. A new book on a new plan, 
adapted to modern methods. By mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. 


school education. 


Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


Constructive Drawing, with 


in connection with any system of wing. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reany Sept. Isr. 


n By Emerson E, Waits, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. At ae and practical discussion of the science and art of 
« For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By Frawx Azory, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
elementary principle of mechanical sowing. Part I., Geometrionh Drawing, with problems. Part 
roblems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages, Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 86 conts. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 ©: 


F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Austin; Out of the Sea, ‘ Aug 
by Margaret Blount; More eee : 
Romantic Adventures 
Curse of Carew, by the aut 
the Ruthvens, by Miss Mulock ; Miss or Mrs? by Wilkie ( 
Shadow on the ré DF Mary Ceci ay; he Bnighte- 
Reade; Ingledew House, by the suthor 
Morwick Farm Myste 
» ugh Conway; A Tale 4 Sin, by Mra. Henry Wood; The Fatal 
a Marriage, by Miss M. EB. Braddon; A Bridge of Love. by the 
8. 


